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I. 
CONDITIONS OF BELIEF. 


IN the January number of this REVIEW, in an article on 
Emerson, I referred to the fact that in every age there are 
certain conceptions that more or less control the beliefs of 
that age. This fact has frequently been noticed; and re- 
cent writers have used it to account for the existence of 
certain beliefs in the past which they are disposed either 
wholly or partially to discredit. Mr. Lecky so uses it in 
his History of European Morals, and, in a more pronounced 
way, in his History of Rationalism. It is a very impor- 
tant fact and may well repay a somewhat full illustration 
and discussion. 2 

Itis a fact. No one will deny that our present conscious 
beliefs are largely determined by some antecedent belief, or 
state of mind, or enveloping philosophy, or age atmosphere. 
There are certain things which we are predisposed to be- 
lieve; others we have an invincible repugnance to accept- 
ing. We cannot believe any good of a man after we have 
lost confidence in him. The strongest proofs fail to con- 
vince us that he acts from disinterested or honest motives, 
while without proof, or even against proof, we may believe 
anything to his discredit. When the current system of 
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philosophy teaches (as did Platonism and the various modi- 
fications thereof,) that life is antecedent to the physical 
organism, it was easy and natural to believe that life will 
continue after that organism shall have been destroyed. It 
was not hard for Plato to believe in immortality. But let , 
some other system take the place of Platonism; let any 
phase of Materialism take strong hold of the minds of 
men, and there is a felt presumption that body and soul 
perish together. The Stoic or the Epicurean could easily 
believe that death ends all. 

But we more easily recognize the influence of antece- 
dent conceptions in the case of some belief that was pecul- 
iar to a particular time, some condemned, rejected, despised 
belief. of the past. Such is the belief of Europe for several 
centuries, in witchcraft. We smile at the stories told of 
the orgies of the witches’ sabbath, of witches causing ship- 
wreck and sudden tempest, and the wasting away of men and 
women in slow but certain decline; of how Bridget Bishop 
went in spiritual form and whipped Deliverance Hobbs with 
iron rods, and afterwards, only by a look towards the Salem 
meeting house, caused a demon to enter it and tear part of 
it down—as Cotton Mather relates. We have a different 
feeling when we think of the sufferings of thousands of 
innocent victims of a hurtful delusion. 

Believers in witchcraft were not confined to any one 
class. The case is sometimes so stated as to make it ap- 
pear that the clergy were the chief offenders against sense: 
and reason, It is true that they were often particularly 
active in the persecution of supposed witches. But to at- 
tribute the belief in witchcraft to mere weakness or igno- 
rance, or to peculiar class influence would itself be an 
example of weakness andignorance. The belief was held 
by some as great and learned and honorable men as the 
world ever saw: by lawyersand judges, and philosophers 
and physicians as well as by the clergy. And what may be 
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regarded as yet more remarkable, many of the supposed 
witches themselves, in perfect good faith, confessed their 
guilt. 

All this was inthe past: we have outgrown such child- 
ish things. Our age does not believe in witches. Nowand 
then in some remote region we may find a horseshoe, once 
the fancied bar to the ingress of witches, nailed above a 
cabin door; now and then a country lad looks with awe on 
the witch’s stirrup in his colt’s mane; but on the whole, the 
belief in witches has passed utterly away. Witchcraft not 
only does not now exist, but we cannot believe that it ever 
did exist. It was simply an illusion and delusion that 
brooded like a great horror over mankind. And yet the 
evidence in favor of it was apparently strong. Take the 
case of the Goodwin family so minutely described by Cot- 
ton Mather. He was at especial pains not to be deceived. 
He took the eldest of the children home with him that he 
might be a critical eye-witness of her actions; and he tells 
us, as one who saw and knew, that she was sometimes of 
preternatural weight; sometimes she seemed to be riding 
an invisible horse ; sometimes she would be pulled out of her 
seat towards the fire; and sometimes choked with an in- 
visible rope. One of the most singular and noteworthy 
things to the doctor’s mind was that the demon who ruled 
her had a strong partiality for heretical books. He did not 
permit her to meddle with books against Quakerism or 
Catholicism while she might freely read what she pleased 
in favor of those systems. He also permitted her to read 
books of jest, and “a certain Prayer book being brought 
she not only could read it very well, but also did reada 
large part of it over, calling it her Bible and putting a more 
than ordinary respect upon it;” but “if she did but offer to 
read a line in her catechism she would be cast into hideous 
convulsions and be tossed about the room like a football.”’* 


*Magnalia, vol 2: p. 462. 
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In a word the sly demon would make her do those things 
which would most worry good Dr. Mather. What but a 
demon could so pervert the taste of a child of pious Puri- 
tan breeding! The ministers of Boston and Charlestown 
spent two days in fasting and prayer for the afflicted family, 
“after which the children had a sensible but gradual abate- 
ment of their sorrows, until perfect ease was at length re- 
stored to them.”* These same ministers vouched for the 
truth of Mr. Mather’s narrative, and the famous Richard 
Baxter reprinted it in London. The poor woman who had 
worked such mischief ina godly family was duly tried, 
convicted and executed. She confessed her guilt, and five 
physicians testified that ‘‘she was in no way crazed in her 
intellectuals.” 

We havea very short way of accounting for these things, 
We hold, without the slightest hesitation, that these Good- 
win children practiced a skillful deception. It is easier to 
believe that they could voluntarily cause their faces to turn 
black, throw their jaws out of joint, break or seem to break 
their necks so that their neck bones would seem dissolved, 
and then render them so stiff that their heads could not be 
moved; that they should fly like geese, and be carried with 
incredible swiftness through the air, only now and then 
touching the ground with the tips of their toes; it is easier 
to believe that young children should be able to do all this 
than it is to believe that there were ever any witches in 
Salem.t In spite of all the evidence that can be adduced 
in favor of it we cannot believe it. We may acknowledge 
that the character of the witnesses is unimpeachable, that 
their testimony is positive, explicit, circumstantial, con- 
current, and yet faith is wanting: it is not, it cannot be 
true. 

Why is this? Why is it that what was so fully believed 


* Magnalia, p. 463. 
tIb. Vol 2. p. 460. 
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in former times is so impossible of belief now? The pre- 
tense that we are wiseror abler or less credulous than 
those who believed is presumptuous and ridiculous, The 
belief in witchcraft was coincident with the greatest activ- 
ity and some of the greatest achievements of the human 
mind. We do not believe because the condition, or atmos- 
phere of belief is wanting. 

The age of witchcraft was an age of intense belief in 
the agency of unseen spiritual beings. Granting that evil 
spirits are around us and that they are able and willing to 
hold communications with men, there is but one short step 
to their actually doingso. They might maliciously seize on 
weak persons and possess them against their will; or wicked 
persons might invite their visits. Especially might women 
whose physical weakness rendered them powerless to crush 
arival or gratify revenge be tempted to call in Satanic aid. 
In point of fact, witches were usually women, old and ill 
favored, lonely, without friends, objects of ridicule, or con- 
tempt, or suspicion or hatred. Brooding over their wretch- 
edness and wrongs, they would first wish for demoniacal 
power ; then believe they had it,and then make others believe 
it. And strangely enough the actual] physical effects of witch- 
craft were often very real and tangible. It sometimes pro- 
duced diseases, that no medicine could: cure; and some- 
times cured ailments that baffled the physician’s skill. We 
know that these effects were due to natural causes; but an 
unscientific world did not knowit. The popular mind was 
prepared to believe in witches by its belief in the possibility 
of Satanic interference, and when men saw effects which even 
our day believes possible, follow the witch’s curse, or charm 
the belief seemed to be confirmed beyond dispute. They 
felt that unbelief was unreasonable and perverse.* 


*Glandill says: ‘‘We have the attestation of a thousand eye and ear wit- 
nesses and these not of the deceivable vulgar only, but of wise and grave 
discerners, and that when no interest could oblige them to agree together in a 
common lie; I say we have the light of all these circumstances to confirm us in 
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If we had lived in the seventeenth century even the 
most enlightened of us might have believed in witches. 
Living in the last and most enlightened quarter of the 
nineteenth century we are perfectly certain that witchcraft 
was a deception simple and pure. But the fact that the 
past had beliefs that are impossible to us is paralleled by 
the fact that our own age has beliefs which were impossible 
in former times, and which may be impossible again. Time 
has wrought a radical change. In former ages men’s no- 
tions of spiritual things clouded their conceptions of phys- 
ical nature. Now, their notions of physical nature warp 
and color their conceptions of mind and spirit. We have 
learned to accept the happy guesses of Kant or La Place, 
as to the origin of the solar system. We hold, at least 
provisionally and tentatively, that the sun, an immense 
gaseous globe, heated to a degree beyond our power to 
conceive, once occupied all the space of our planetary sys- 
tem. In process of time gradually losing heat, it contract- 
ed, and in its contraction separated from its body masses 
which have been condensed into the planets which revolve 
around it. On this hypothesis nothing was needed to form 
our system but the original solar matter, the laws which 
inhere in it, and time for the operation of those laws. This 
explanation of the origin of one system will serve equally well 
to account for all the stars and systems that shine or move 
in space. Only one, if one, act of creation was needed. 
But if the solar system as a whole is the product of matter 
and physical law, the same causes may compass the order- 
ing of a particular world. There is, indeed, much difference 
between a naked planet charred and seamed by titanic 


the belief of things done by persons of despicable power and knowledge be. 
yond the reach of art and ordinary nature.” Quoted by Lecky, Hist. of 
Rationalism. 1: 134. The whole chapter on witchcraft is exceedingly well 
done. Of course all the witnesses were deceived not only in the supposition 
that witches did what they say they saw, but in thinking they saw anything 
more than certain tricks of deception. 
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fires, and a planet clothed in vegetation and teeming with 
life; but if law operating on matter might create a planet 
the same agent might people it. 

Mr. Huxley mentions eight things which go to establish 
the theory or hypothesis of evolution. I cannot refer to 
these in detail. It will be sufficient to state what that theory 
in its extreme, that is to‘say, its logical form, requires. I 
quote from Mr. Huxley: “If the doctrine of evolution be 
true, it follows that however diverse the different groups of 
animals and of plants may be, they must have all, at one 
time or other, been connected by gradational forms; so 
that from the highest animals, whatever they may be, 
down to the lowest speck of gelatinous matter in which 
life can be manifested, there must be a sure and progressive 
body of evidence—a series of gradations by which you 
could pass from one of the series to the other.’”’* Consider 
what this means. It might not seem so unlikely that in 
long ages a higher species of animals or plants should 
spring from a lower and nearly related species; that man 
might have an ape-like ancestor, or that an oak might in 
some way spring from a chestnut tree. But this is not the 
thing that evolution requires. It requires that there should 
have been progression all along the line; “ that all the forms 
of life should come from a common root, whence two main 
trunks, one representing the vegetable and one the animal, 
spring ; and each dividing into a few main branches, then 
again subdividing into multitudes of branchlets, and these 
into smaller groups of twigs.”t I have used Mr. Huxley’s 
comparison. The illustration is so simple and easily com- 
prehended that the thing illustrated might seem to be easy 
and simple too. That we may not be deceived by this 
illustration we must remember that the stupendous pro- 
gression here represented by the double-trunked tree, is a 

*Pop. Science Monthly, Vol. 56. p. 213. Lecture II. on Evolution. 
t Art. Evolution, Enc. Brit., Vol. 8., p. 749. 
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progression from a lowest form of life which is neither 
animal nor vegetable to the proudest tree that lifts defiant 
arms athwart the sky, and to man with ‘heaven erected 
face”’ and “‘ thoughts that wander through eternity.” 

The scientific imagination, having compassed the de- 
velopment of a universe, does not shrink from matters of 
detail. It not only pictures the fact but also the processes 
of evolution. Mr. Darwin describes for us, with almost the 
confidence and minuteness of an eye-witness, the steps by 
which an animal was transformed into man. He says, 
“The early progenitors of. man were once no doubt covered 
with hair, both sexes having beards; their ears were point- 
ed and capable of movement; and their bodies were pro- 
vided with a tail, having the proper muscles... . The 
foot wasthen prehensile; and our progenitors, no doubt, 
were arborial in their habits, frequenting some warm, forest- 
clad land. The males were provided with great canine 
teeth, which served them as formidable weapons.”* Such 
were our ancestors. How did they become what they now 
are? The change was gradual. The first thing man must 
do in passing to a higher level is to learn to walk erect; he 
must-become a biped. In order tohis being able to do this 
it is only necessary that it should be in some way to his 
advantage to do so. The change of location, or of food, 
making it necessary or desirable for him to change his hab- 
itsis allthatis required. The change in his mode of locomo- 
tion carried with it many other changes. Among these the 
most important was the conversion of his forefeet into 
hands. Having hands, he learned to throw stones, to make 
and use weapons, to tear or cut his food, and do many other — 
human acts, He thus used his jaws and teeth less, and so 
by degrees lost his tusks and the canine teeth with which he 
had formerly done battle. It is not altogether certain that 
he did not lose his hair while he was yet a quadruped; but 


*Des. of Man. Vol. 1: p. 198, 
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‘whenever he lost it, in one sense at least he suffered a real 
loss. Equally in hot and in cold climates hair was a pro- 
tection and an advantage. On the original Darwinian 
‘principle of Natural Selection and Survival of the Fittest, he 
‘ought to have kept his hair. But it somehow came to pass 
that absence of hair, especially in the females, (we may rot 
‘yet call them women) was regarded as a mark of beauty ; 
and even in that far-off time our race was willing to sacrifice 
‘convenience and comfort to looks; and so man lost his hair. 
Having become a biped, our ancestor had no special use 
for a tail. It wasin his way whether he was standing up or 
sitting down. But how did he get rid of it? Mr, Darwin 
explains: ‘‘ The tail almost always tapers towards the end, 
whether it be long or short; and this, I presume, results 
‘from atrophy, through disuse, of the terminal muscles 
together with their arteries and nerves, leading to atrophy of 
‘the terminal bones.”* From this it is perfectly clear how 
the tail, ceasing to be used, at last ceased to exist. Mr. 
Darwin declines to trace the development of man’s intel- 
‘lectual faculties, though he does not doubt that the mind 
‘was gradually perfected through the potent agency of nat- 
ural selection.t 

It is no part of my business to controvert the evolution 
theory. I am not now concerned whether we shall accept 
or reject it. I seek only to state some of the things which 
its advocates hold, or, at least, believe to be possible and 
likely. Even now, we can hardly mention or hear these 
things with perfect seriousness. A generation ago they were 
received as a joke the more amusing because put forth in 
earnest. Men felt that the best reply to them was a laugh, 
not:so much of contempt or incredulity as of simple amuse- 
ment. But the days of laughter have passed away. Causes 
have been working to create the antecedent belief or con- 


*Descent of Man. 1: 145 
tIb. 1: 154. 
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ditions which make it possible to believe in evolution. 
Some years ago Mr. Darwin could claim most of the young 
and rising naturalists as converts to his views. He had, 
indeed, to regret that ‘of the older and honored chiefs in 
natural science many were opposed to evolution in all its 
forms,” but if he were writing now he might claim that his 
doctrines are almost the creed of science. What our fathers. 
simply could not believe is now regarded by many as the 
only rational belief. ° 

I have already indicated one and a chief condition of 
that belief: the more or less hearty acceptance of the 
Nebular hypothesis and the physical doctrines that underlie 
it. Ifthe simple, unaided operation of law has already and 
confessedly done so much, if it has developed and arranged: 
the solar system, this fact at once creates the probability 
that it is competent to do more. Or, if the forces that had 
thus far been operating, should have accomplished their 
work, the likelihood would be that another set of natural 
forces would succeed them and carry on an endless develop- 
ment. Add to this the fact that many things once attrib- 
uted to supernatural causes are now known to be produced 
by natural agencies, and our confidence in “ the promise 
and potency of matter” is still further increased. We easily 
impose on ourselves by anarrow induction. Savage tribes 
once looked on the eclipse of the sun as an indication of the 
divine displeasure; nations not savage have regarded the 
wasting pestilence as a miraculous and immediate visitation 
of God. These things having been traced to their physical 
causes the expectation is created that all the phenomena of 
the world may have a physical explanation. The argument 
is, A, B, and C, formerly supposed to be supernatural are 
proven not to be so; therefore nothing that we see is super- 
natural. In other words, because former ages were mis- 
taken in some things, we conclude that they were mistaken 
in all. Besides, the studies and thoughts of our age have 
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been largely of matter and the laws of matter. These have 
been found competent to the production of great results. 
We have become so much accustomed to refer all pheno- 
mena to them that if anything emerges which they cannot 
explain, rather than acknowledge the influence of causes 
other than those to which we have been accustomed, we 
simply declare our present ignorance, and at the same time 
announce our expectation that advancing science will make 
all things clear. 

Having, as we think, discovered the primal, formative or 
developing forces of nature and their mode and measure of 
operation, we may take little account of facts, or even great 
classes of facts. We see no evidences of the changes re- 
quired by the Evolution hypothesis going on around us. 
The sun and his satellites and all the stars of heaven look to 
us precisely as they did to the Egyptian astronomer. Arc- 
turus and Orion, and Pleiades that gem our skies the same, 
no greater, no less, no farther off, no nearer, no brighter, 
no dimmer, made glad the eyes of Chaldean astrologers. 
The little builders of the immense chalk beds, sleeping in 
the last thin stratum are the exact counterparts of those 
whose tiny bodies laid the foundations far below. The first 
and last are separated from each other by myriads of years 
and yet, from first to last they are the same. In multitudes 
of cases we know that for long ages plants have unvaryingly 
continued to bring forth seed after their kind, and trees and 
animals have known no change. But all this goes for noth- 
ing. We look on the face of a clock, see the slow motion of 
the hands and the measured swing of the pendulum. We 
look again to-morrow and see the same face and hear the 
same monotonous ticking. Do we infer that the clock has 
run or will runforever? No. We know that the force that 
moves it is limited, and that when that force is exhausted 
there will come achange. Our judgment is influenced not by 
what appears to the eye, but by our knowledge of the force 
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that produces what we see. In the same way we are not de- 
ceived by the apparent unchangeableness of the universe. We 
know that every solar ray that warms or lights the earth in- 
volves the expenditure of force ; and that the supply of force 
is not infinite. This expenditure of force involves change. 
We cannot see it, but we must infer it. We conclude, there- 
fore, that the sun and all our system, whatever it may seem, 
is not now what it once was, or what it shall be hereafter.* 
The objection that these changes have required immense ages 
is of no force. ‘‘ Science grants all the time that may be 
needed.” It estimates that eighteen millions of years have 
passed away since the sun began to contract and our system 
began to form. Our natural incredulity is abashed and 
silenced in the presence of geological cycles. 

In passing from belief in witchcraft, to belief in evolution 
the thing that strikes us most is the complete change that 
has been made in the conditions of belief. It is not true that 
the ancients took no notice of the presence of law in the 
natural world. The Hebrews knew and spoke of the 
uniformity of celestial and terrestrial phenonema. They re- 
ferred it (shall we say ignorantly and unscientifically ? ) to 
the will of God, but still they observed it. In our day, the 
teign of law, in the sense of an impersonal furce or forces, 
has been immeasurably enlarged. It no longer appliestoa 
province, but to the totality of existence. Everything is pro- 
duced, developed, and governed by law. Since this imper- 
sonal force has taken the place in our conceptions of a per- 
sonal God, we adjust our beliefs to the changed condition. 
In our new sovereign’s dominions there is no space for a be- 
lief in special providences, or revelation, or miracles, or for 
the idea of free will in man, or of sin or of moral account- 
ability ; none for the idea of abstract right, or of any absolute 
impersonal rule of conduct. A sort of utilitarianism is the 


* The clock illustration is borrowed from Prof. Newcomb’s Astronomy, 
Pp. 499. He elaborates it very ingeniously. 
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only scheme of morals that may or can’survive. Herbert 
Spencer shows his genius and sense of the fitness of things, 
when he sees that the new condition makes it necessary to. 
look around for new data of ethics. Most of the old beliefs 
are dead or doomed. If any of them hold over, it is simply 
by force of inertia. They are like trees belted round; the 
channel for the life-giving sap is cut off; their present leaves 
show green, until the frosts of autumn, but they will never 
know another summer. It is the greatest revolution the 
world has ever known—if, indeed, it be a revolution. 

I have chosen to illustrate the effects of associated be- 
liefs by reference to witchcraft and the evolution hypothesis, 
because these things are in some respects, as different as 
possible. The one, we say, is the product of ignorance and 
superstition ; the other of science and liberal culture. And 
yet, these two things spring from the same root, grow out of 
the same general conditions: the dominating influence of an 


antecedent conception, Remove the belief in the reality of 


spiritual existences and agencies, and the belief in witch- 
craft vanishes. Destroy the belief in the exclusive and uni- 


versal reign of impersonal law, and the evolution hypothesis. 


has no foundation. We could no more believe that an ape 
might become a man than we could believe that in former 
times a woman might become a cat. 

In classing evolutionists with believers in witchcraft I 
do them no injustice. The belief in witchcraft implies no. 
more weakness and credulity than the belief in evolution. 
If great and learned and enlightened men hold to the cur- 
rent belief, they can be mated man for man by believers in 
the old delusion. What is credulity? Is it not that state. 
of mind in which, under the influence of antecedent proba- 
bility, we believe without proof or against proof? in which 
a fact is not accepted on its own merits; but because it 
agrees with our theory or preconceptions? As in a former 
age we would grant anything to the omnipotence of God, 
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so now we would grant anything to the omnipotence of 
matter. There were two classes of men who were especially 
distinguished for the zeal with which they defended the be- 
lief in witchcraft. One were the very religious, including 
many, but not all, of the clergy; and the other class were 
the lawyers of the time. The belief of the first in the reality 
and potency of the spirit world, the spiritual haze that filled 
and clouded their atmosphere, accounts for their belief in 
witches. But why should lawyers, usually so acute and 
discriminating, so quick in detecting imposture, believe ? 
With them the habit of weighing and being influenced by 
testimony created the condition of belief. They had learned 
to feel that however wonderful the fact, the mind must 
yield assent to its truth, if only the evidence were suffici- 
ently strong. This accounts for the fact that Sir Thomas 
More, Lord Coke, Lord Bacon and Sir Mathew Hale were 
all believers in witchcraft. They were convinced by the 
evidence, The same was true of Bodin, the French judge, 
of whom Hallam says that ‘‘ only Aristotle and Machiavel 
could be compared with him.” Now, who are the real be- 
lievers in evolution? Not mankind at large, but only a 
particular class of men, men whose studies and mental hab- 
itudes bring them into closest contact with the material 
world. Ifthe unscientific mind accepts the doctrine at all 
it does so languidly and with little strength of conviction. 
Mr. Tyndall intimates that before we can believe it we 
must become “ acclimatized in the Darwinian atmosphere.” 
No one ever did or could believe it until he was educated 
up to it. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the warp- 
ing influence of dominant conceptions, or habits of mind on 
the thinking of an age. No one, for example, could possi- 
bly believe the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation it 
the condition of belief were not supplied in religious con- 
ceptions which take the whole subject out of the ordinary 
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sphere of probability.* Our theological systems differ ac- 
cordingly as we emphasize God's sovereignty or man’s free- ° 
dom, and which we shall do depends largely on the theo- 
logical or practical interest pressing at the time. It makes 
no difference what may be the antecedent conception. It 
may be of the power and purposes of God; or of the power 
{without the purposes) of matter and force, As in former 
times the thinking of men was illogical and inconclusive 
owing to the perverting influence of a belief in spiritual in- 
terference, so the same result might happen in our time, 
owing to the influence of the belief in the omnipotence and 
exclusive operation of impersonal physical forces. As 
there may be a religious atmosphere so there may be an 
irreligious atmosphere. When a belief in miracles or in a 
supernaturally revealed religion is supposed to have been 
made possible by favoring antecedent religious conceptions, 
it must also be borne in mind that a disbelief of these things 
may be suggested, created, by hostile materialistic precon- 
ceptions. Ifthe age spirit works in one way it also works 
in the other. Grant that belief in an almighty, infinitely 
holy and benevolent personal God makes it easy to believe 
that that God has communicated with men by messengers 
miraculously accredited, and we must also grant that a be- 
lief in an order of nature so fixed that an interruption of it 
is inconceivable (Baden Powell) makes it easy to deny mir- 
acles, or rather impossible to believe them. We need not 
inquire whether it is as reasonable to believe in a personal 
God as it is to believe in a cast-iron order of nature. The 
question is as to the natural influence of the two concep- 
tions. 


In comparing the case of evolution with that of witch- 
craft I have not intended to suggest that evolution may 


*Parchasius Radbert, the first great teacher of transubstantiation begins 
his treatise on The Body and Blood of Christ, by insisting on the omnipotence 
of God, 
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after awhile become a despised, rejected, ridiculed hypoth- 
esis. They are alike in that neither of them is capable of 
direct proof; and that both of them are rendered credible 
by an antecedent belief. Neither have I intended to dis- 
credit the theory of evolution by suggesting that a belief in 
it is not natural, is apparently against proof, and is rendered 
possible by a belief in the potency of natural forces and in 
their exclusive operation. If the antecedent belief were 
well-founded the consequent belief would have in it a real 
and powerful support. While that belief lasts the theory 
will hold; that belief failing, or the emphasis changed from 
the material to the spiritual, the theory must weaken. 

In our time many things have combined to create an 
antecedent materialistic probability. First, there has been 
such attention to the physical sciences as never was before ; 
an almost infinite development of manageable physical force. 
Whatever has given rise to it, there has been a feeling that 
the great moulding forces of the universe are simple and 
few, and a consequent yearning for the discovery of those 
forces. This is the age of broad fascinating generalizations.* 
Then, too, hypothesis is no longer used simply to explain 
facts learned by induction; its principal scientific use is as 
an instrument of discovery. The great force A working, 
the consequent fact B must be found, or, the order A ex- 
isting, it must have been produced by the force B. In some 
case the hypothesis is used in searching for facts; in others 
facts must be found to justify the hypothesis. In either 
case the hypothesis comes first. How easy it is to rest in 
it before it is proved. How natural to find, or to think we 
have found, the facts we need ; to emphasize those that favor 
the hypothesis and pass lightly over those that look the 
other way. How easy it is, when we are working in a 


* It is in keeping with this that Professor Lockyer thinks there is only one, 
not many, original physical elements—not hydrogen but something connected 
with it. 
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sphere where conjecture must often take the place of proof, 


to assume all the conditions required. And lastly, we may 
easily take for granted that men in the scientific business are 
especially and exclusively entitled tocredit. And so, phys- 
ical force has been enthroned. 

On the other hand, how is the moulding force of age con- 
ceptions weakened ? In many ways. Often by the silent and 
unnoticed rise and growth of other conceptions antagonistic: 
or supplementary. An example of this is where the old 
notion of the divine right of kings gave way to the modern 
conception of the sovereignty of the people. It would be.a 
kindred example if the old American notion that the people 
must support the Government, should give place to the 
notion that the Government ought to support the people. 
The conception that made a belief in witchcraft possible 
was undermined, as Lecky thinks, by the rise of scepticism, 
the conviction that supernatural interferences are incapable 
of proof. But that which hastened the revolt from the 
antecedent conception, was, no doubt, a righteous indigna- 
tion at the cruelties to which the belief in witchcraft led. 
In the same way, at the present time, the legitimate conse- 
quences of the doctrine of the exclusive reign of physical 
force provoke the keenest scrutiny of that doctrine. Men 
do not willingly concede, as extreme believers im the doc- 
trine (Buckle, for example,) contend, that freedom of the 
will is a delusion, and that we are under the dominion of a 
kind of physical fate. They ask whether the new doctrine 
accounts for the facts—all the facts? Their protests and 
arguments have not been without effect. Unless I am mis- 
taken, it is now only the laggards, the camp followers of 
science, that hold to the former extreme views. Thirty 
years ago men might say that a miracle is impossible, in- 
conceivable. Mr. Huxley would not say that now. Pos- 
sibly the doctrine of the exclusive reign of physical law has 
already reached its highest level, and is receding. The 
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weakening of that doctrine has its effect on the theories of 
evolution ; and it is already apparent that the extreme doc- 
trine will not be the finally accepted doctrine. 

The fact that each succeeding age has its own stimulat- 
ing or coloring conception, secures an interesting and val- 
uable end. It brings it about, that no two ages see things in 
exactly the same way, or give emphasis to exactly the same 
facts and thoughts. Changed position creates changed re- 
lations; makes possible and necessary new conditions, and 
so gives to man, in endless procession, new questions to dis- 
cuss, and new facts to explain. And so, with the pro- 
foundest thought, the most exciting inquiries, the hottest con- 
tentions, the sum of human knowledge grows; and rewarded 
by the occasional discovery of a new truth, the ages press 
eagerly on in the pursuit of the ever receding Truth itself. 
The world would stagnate but for the change of age concep- 
tions; if every age saw things in the same light. 

The influence of what has been called the spirit of an age 
on the opinions and sentiments of that age, has often been 
noticed. I hardly think that it has ever been sufficiently at- 
tendedto. Itishighly important that we should be distinctly 
aware that there may be a silent force warping our judg- 
ment, directing our investigations, influencing our beliefs. 
Only in this way are we prepared to make allowance for 
certain likely waverings and deflections from the right line 
of truth. And if this is necessary in our judgments of our- 
selves, it is often even more necessary in our judgments of 
men in past ages. Conduct, that from our view seems ir- 
rational, would not seem so if we could feel the force of the 
reigning age conception. Often the historian’s first business 
is to search for the age spirit, to understand its dominating 
philosophy. He must go back, and breathe the atmosphere, 
and see with the eyes of the age which he is to interpret. 
He must feel the forces of that age. A failure to do this 
has rendered misleading the patient and honest work of 
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many a scholar. Many of those of the last century, who 
wrote of the middle ages, failed to do this, and hence it has 
been necessary to revise and change their judgments. Being 
incapable of this, shallow men have had harsh and stupid 
notions of some of the best men that ever lived. It was from 
neglecting this, that Sidney Smith sneeringly asked, ‘‘Who 
reads an American book?” As if the Americans of those 
planting times had any business to be writing books; or, as 
if writing books was the chief end of man. They had some- 
thing better to do; they were laying the foundations of empire. 
To recognize that we ourselves may have our age delu- 
sions, makes us feel more kindly towards our brothers, who 
may have walked in a vain show in the former times. 

But have men no changeless beliefs? Are there not 
some things that have seemed true in all ages ; which changes 
in age conceptions have not availed to change? There are 
things to which the world has borne uniform, unbroken tes- 
timony, things which have been believed always, everywhere, 
and by everybody. They have the sanction of mankind, It 
is not necessary that I should undertake to state what those 
things are. The intelligent reader might make a list of them 
for himself. In that list, he would probably name a belief 
in an unseen spiritual world, in moral responsibility, in the 
doctrine of sufficient cause; the absolute credibility of our 
_ senses when any two of them testify to an objective fact ; 
and the veracity of consciousness. Besides, there are certain 
facts in human history which have never been disputed, such 
as the life and work of Cesar, of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
Paul the Apostle. The disputes of history have been about 
individual, isolated facts, never about the general facts and 
significance of a great life or movement. We may doubt 
whether “‘Czsar paused on the brink of the Rubicon,” and 
whether he said ‘the die is cast ;” but we know that he con- 
quered the Gauls, that he crossed the Rubicon, that he 
overcame Pompey, and that he changed the current of his- 
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tory. Different ages have principally differed in their philos- 
ophies; in their explanation of facts. And this because 
whenever any new force is discovered, or conjectured, or at- 
tended to, we must take for granted, that it had some in- 
fluence in bringing things to pass. It is a cause, sole, or co- 
ordinate, or subordinate, of observed phenomena. Different 
men judge differently of Cesar. He was a patriot or tyrant 
accordingly as we explain his conduct by referring it to one 
or to another class of human motives. Inthe same way, the 
building of a world may be attributed to the working of 
natural physical forces, or to a divine Intelligence and Power. 
An age, selfish and self-seeking, would certainly condemn 
Cesar ; a materialistic age might ignore God, and devise in- 
genious schemes by which nature could get along without 
him. 

The too great emphasis of the supernatural in former 
times disturbed the balance of thought. The same effect is 
produced now by overemphasis of the natural. But we can- 
not but think that the very earnest discussions of our time 
are preparing the way for a securer equilibrium. Therising, 
soon to be the reigning conception, is apparently the unity 
of nature. No scheme can be accepted as final, which is not 
broad enough to account for all the facts and phenonema of 
nature, of life, and of human history. Fact is bound to fact 
and law to law. The world in which we live, the universe 
of which that world is a part, is not chaos, but cosmos. There 
is no particle of matter that is not subject to the law of grav- 
ity. Streams flow, birds fly, animals walk, flowers grow, 
suns and planets move in space, in conformity to that law. 
There are myriads of living things, each with its own form, 
color, use, and laws of growth, but all these are bound each 
to each, and all to all, and form one harmonious whole. 
Nothing stands alone ; everything is fitted to its environment. 
Man standing and looking upward to the sun, is. not less a 
fact than the sun. . The sun has his laws and adaptations, his 
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place in the system of things ; and the same is true of man. 
Look at him; inquire into his nature. He is endowed with 
memory and reason, and imagination, and a conscience. He 
has a sense of responsibility and duty; he is a moral being. 
He turns his eye to the heavens at night, and looking from 
star to star until he has surveyed the whole enclosing hemi- 
sphere, he finds no being after his kind. He gazes upon 


nature around him, and while everything upon which his ° 


eye rests is for him, nothing is of him. In all the world, 
around, above, beneath, there is no heart that beats like his. 
In the midst of physical and irrational nature, he is alone, 
Is he really alone, the only unrelated fact in all the world 
—the only moral being in the universe? What wonder 
that in his loneliness he should people vale and forest, 
and river and mountain, with imaginary beings who might 
give him sympathy! As he differs from the lower animals 
in so many respects, is he like them in having only an earthly 
life? Ashe has the instinct and capacity for worship, is there 
no Being to whom worship is rightly due? In the coming, 
complete philosophy there must be a place for religion. 
Must it not be a revealed religion? Must it not be the relig- 
ion of Jesus Christ ? 

JoHN C, Lona. 
Croser Theological Seminary. 
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II. 


TENNYSON ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
FUTURE LIFE. 


THE literature of the Victorian era has been, perhaps, 
beyond that of any other, complex and composite in char- 
acter. Second to none in wealth of production and variety 
of achievement, it has, possibly, not held a very high place 
as regards single masterpieces of genius or commanding 
figures of literary eminence. The most successful of all our 
poets, the one whose name first of all comes to the lips as 
the most fortunate in a long life-time of uninterrupted pop- 
ular favor, and crowned with the most lavish awards of 
wealth and honor, is naturally the one whose work has par- 
taken most of this complex and intricate nature. No poet 
of any age is more difficult to classify and analyze in relation 
to a few leading motives and principles of literary aim than 
Tennyson. To assign him place among what has been called 
the “Art School” of poets, in which he early took the high- 
est position, now no more adequately describes his claims, 
than, on the other hand, does it to designate him as the 
greatest elegiac poet of the age. His poetic mind has served 
in its various phases and stages of development as the mir- 
ror and counterpart of the spirit of the passing hour. He 
first came into fame as the prince of verse-makers and the 
marvel of wonder-workers in words. He was hailed asa 
true successor of Shelley and Keats, almost more than either 
master of the witchery of metrical perfection, and of the 
power of subjecting thought to the purposes of highest ex- 
pression, rather than using expression as the vehicle of high- 
est thought, So far as any poetic principle is manifest at 
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first, it seems to be the worship of mere earthly beauty— 
intoxication with the luxurious sense of the splendor of the 
passing moment, with that touch of sadness and mild de- 
spair suitable to such pagan tendencies. Along with this 
was naturally a delight in the old Greek legend and mythol- 
ogy, and really wonderful absorption of the very tone of the 
later Greek idyllic poetry, asin ‘“‘CEnone.”’ Master of every 
style, he could throw his whole spirit into the mould of 
epic or elegy, as in “‘ Ulysses” and “Tithonus,” or catch the 
lament of any form of pagan philosophy as in the verses 
“‘ All things will die,” and ‘Nothing will die.” 

But this was only a passing mood of thought, and the 
real Tennyson, the deeper man back of changing fancies, was 
hardly in it at all. No sooner had he become the centre of 
an admiring circle of young Pre-Raphaelites, ready to hail 
him as their leader and chief ornament, than he leaves them 
for broader range and profounder reach of thought. Swin- 
burne, Morris and Rossetti may work out to its utmost limit 
the vein the master has opened. But he is only trying his 
tools, and is soon ready for grander accomplishment. From 
the issue of ‘‘ English Idyls and other Poems,” in 1842, it was 
evident that the days of ‘‘love-sick Alfred,” “‘school miss 
Alfred,” etc., as Lytton and others had called him, were over, 
and that here instead was a great original genius, one of 
the profoundest thinkers of his time and the most represen- 
tative philosophic poet of the century. 

Indeed, it might have seemed evident from many pieces 
in his earlier volumes that here was no mere di/letante in 
verbal niceties and weaver of lovely song-webs out of airy 
nothings. Obscured by the attraction of his lighter verses 
may be found frequent attempts in the most serious line. 
The deepest problems and most pressing questions of the 
time are touched upon with genuine feeling. Tennyson 
began writing in the very high-tide of the second French 
Revolutionary epoch, when all new ideas of liberty and even 
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of revolt from the established order of things were in full 
fashion. He was one of the band at Cambridge who were 
styled the “Apostles of 1830,” aglow with youthful ardor 
in the cause of reform, and inclined, evidently, for the time, 
not only to liberalism in politics, but also to similar ten- 
dencies in theology and philosophy. The reaction from the 
Oxford Movement of 1833 which threw such minds as those 
of Matthew Arnold, Froude the historian and F. W. Newman 
into a position of antagonism against current beliefs, was 
paralleled by a similar effect among Cambridge men, and 
Tennyson shows its influence in a mild form even down to 
his later writings. On the other hand, it is clear that this 
religious unrest was not profound enough to really unsettle 
his spiritual faith, and that he has remained a believer in the 
truths of supernatural religion. Still his beliefs have not 
often been set forth in conventional moulds nor supported 
by the conventional arguments. On this account, such ref- 
erences to religious feeling as occur in his poems have all 
the more value, reflecting as he often does the doubt and 
questioning of his time, and supplying the antidote and so- 
lution in a form suited to heal a sceptical mood. No poet 
of the age has so placed himself in sympathy with the scien- 
tific movement of the day, constantly employing its latest 
discoveries as poetic material, and endeavoring to harmon- 
ize with advanced scientific theories the highest spiritual 
faith. Hence, the peculiar value of his religious utterances 
to minds saturated with scientific teaching and drifting to- 
ward materialism. 

In this attempt at an examination of the philosophy of 
the future life as taught in Tennyson’s poetry we shall be 
animated not simply by a sense of the originality of his ideas 
or the importance of his positions in the abstract, as aids to 
faith, but far more as illustrations of the triumph of true 
poetic faith over the haunting spectres of doubt and de- 
spair peculiar to our time. But we shall need often to be 
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upon our guard against allowing ourselves to be diverted 
from appreciation of the real weight and seriousness of our 
poet’s utterances by the infinite grace and poetic delicacy of 
his perfect forms of versification. 


I. 


Before we proceed to study in detail the two great poems 
in which Tennyson’s conceptions regarding the future des- 
tiny of man are more elaborately and philosophically set 
forth, it would seem a pleasant and profitable opening of the 
subject to take a rapid glance, in passing, at some of the in- 
cidental allusions to our theme scattered among his various 
pieces, showing his wonderful sweetness and delicacy of 
touch, and fresh handling even of the conventional and 
commonplace. 

We take the following, on the immortality of love, from a 
sonnet found among his earlier poems, illustrating his char- 
acteristic accuracy and minute truthfulness in the meta- 
phorical use of scientific facts. Death meeting Love in 
Paradise, bids him. depart: | 

*¢ You must be gone,’ said Death—‘ these walks are mine.’ 

Love wept and spread his sheeny vans for flight ; 

Yet ere he parted said, ‘ This hour is thine: 
Thou art the shadow of life, and as the tree 

Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 
So in the light of great eternity 

Life eminent creates the shade of death ; 
The shadow passeth when the tree shall fall, 
But I shall reign forever over all.’” 

Here is another from the same collection comparing with 
literal precision a lifeless corpse to a deserted habitation—a 
description ‘‘as stern and true,” as Peter Bayne says, “‘ as 
the most severe of the sonnets of Milton: 

‘* All within is dark as night: 
In the windows is no light: 
And no murmur at the door 
So frequent on its hinge before. 
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** Close the door, the shutters close, 
Or through the windows we shall see 
The nakedness and vacancy 
Of the dark, deserted house. 


‘* Come away: for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell; 
But in a city glorious— - 
A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 
Would they could have staid with us.” 


The concluding lines of the “ May Queen,” while at- 
tempting no new ideas, are beautiful and touching in their 
simplicity. 

**O, sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done, 


The voice that now is speaking may be beyond the sun ; 
® * * + ® * * * 


To lie within the light of God, as I lie on your breast, 
And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


The disappointed lover in ‘“‘ Maud” returns after absence 


in foreign lands to find that his lady is not only lost to him, 
but passed away from earth, and voices the common long- 
ing for visions of the blessed dead : 
‘* A shadow flits before me, 

Not thou but like to thee; 

Ah! Christ, that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 

What and where they be.” 


The great-hearted Prince, Arthur, in the “Idyls of the 
King,” dying in mental confusion and sense of earthly 
defeat, yet at the last, even out of despair, wrests a trium- 
phant hope of a new career beyond the grave. 

‘I found Him in the shining of the stars, 


I marked him in the flowering of His fields, 

But in His ways with men I find Him not.” 

* * * * s 
My God, Thou hast forgotten me in my death ; 
Nay, God my Christ, I pass, but shall not die.” 
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This is but an outburst in darkness of that light which 
“the Blameless King” had shown Sir Percival in the ‘ Holy 
Grail.” 

‘¢ But work being done, 
Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come, as they will; and many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 
But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again.” 


The ‘‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington ” 
surveys the earthly career of the great warrior with the re- 
flection that the work of such a man cannot stop with “ the 
end of all living’’: 

** We revere, and while we hear 
The tides of Music’s golden sea 
Setting toward eternity, 
Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 
Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other, nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 
And victor he must ever be.” 


The following, called “‘ Wages,” teaches that immortality 
is the necessary and sufficient reward of all true service: 
‘« The wages of sin is death; if the wages of Virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure tor the life of the worm and the fly ? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or bask in a summer sky: 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.” 


II. 


Having now seen some of our author’s uses of belief in 
a future life as incidental illustration or motive, we may 
proceed to take up the two extended poems which occupy 
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themselves with this great truth as a central theme for philo- 
sophic treatment: “The Two Voices” and “In Memo- 
riam.” 


“The Two Voices” deals entirely with the interior life, 
and portrays the history of the struggles of a mind in men- 
tal and spiritual confusion. The first Voice is apparently 
that of the Tempter—the spirit of doubt and despair who 
would urge his victim to make away with himself. The 
heart is full of anguish, whether owing to personal troubles 
and griefs, or merely a pessimistic mood, that sense of the 
burden and the mystery—“ the weight of this unintelligible 
world,” to which all sensitive and poetic natures are more 
or less at times a prey. To this condition the tempting 
Voice suggests suicide as the only possible solution and re- 
lief. The sufferer is not in a situation to feel any moral 
abhorrence of such a course; but calmly discusses the 
reasons for and against it on the low plane of selfish ex- 
pediency. This which seems at first a lowering of the tone 
of the earlier part of the poem, is really a stroke of art, im- 
plying that the heart is not in a condition to take the high- 
est and most heroic view of life, and think of righteousness 
before happiness, until the breath of inspiration from belief 
in immortality has quickened the moral consciousness. 
When the Voice says, 


** Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be?” 


he can only reply that it would be waste of Nature’s handi- 
work to destroy himself. Upon which the Voice adduces 
the fact that Nature is ever discarding old organisms and 
forms of life in favor of new and higher ones, and hence she 
will not miss his. This appears the true interpretation of 
the reference to the dragon-fly, and not an appeal to the 
hope of another life, which would forestall and stultify the 
argument which follows later. To this the heart again 
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insists that man is Nature’s masterpiece, and hence his loss 
would be irreparable to her. This the Voice easily meets: 


‘* Self-blinded are you by your pride: 
Look up through night—the world is wide. 


‘‘ This truth within thy mind rehearse 
That in a boundless universe 
Is boundless better, boundless worse. 


‘¢ Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres?” 


adding that there are plenty more of his own kind. 

The heart protesting that no two beings are quite the 
same, the scoffing answer is that the difference is of no con- 
sequence. Feeble protest and denial are here silenced by a 
flood of tears, and the Voice finds opportunity to reiterate 
its counsel to give up lifeanddie. Rallying again, the hope 
of a change for the better vainly wells up from the tempted 


soul, and the prospect of the discovery of new truth after 
one is gone is used as an argument for love of life, to 
which the rejoinder is that death is inevitable some time, 
and that never can one seeall progress morethan now. The 
heart pleads : 

‘* Were this not well to bide mine hour, 


Tho’ watching from a ruined tower 
How grows the day of human power ?” 


‘¢ The highest mounted mind,” he said, 
** Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summit overhead. 


+ * * * * * 


** Forerun thy peers, thy time, and let 
Thy feet millenniums hence be set 
In midst of knowledge dreamed not yet. 


‘* Thou hast not gained a real height, 
Nor art thou nearer to the light, 
Because the scale is infinite.” 
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The poet now changes his ground, and argues that it 
would be cowardly to die from dread of unhappiness. To 
which the response is that it is just as cowardly to live a 
life of divided purposes, as he is doing. ‘‘ Yes,” cries out 
the tortured one, ‘‘but there are lives that are brave. I 
might choose the soldier’s, the truth-seeker’s, the public 
benefactor’s life, and then be happy and die blessed— 

‘* To war with falsehood to the knife, 
And not to lose the good of life. 


* * * * * 

** As far as might be, to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt, 
That the whole soul might orb about. 


** To search through all I felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law. 

a * * * * * 

** To pass when life her light withdraws, 
Not void of righteous self-applause, 
Nor in a merely selfish cause. 


** In some good cause, not in my own, 
To perish, wept for, honored, known, 
And like a warrior overthrown.” 


To all this eloquence the tempter coolly replies that such 
dreams are fit for the young ; that they are but the stirring 
of the blood, and pass away with manhood: 

‘* Then comes the check, the change, the pall.” 


The baffled heart, defeated on all lower grounds, now 
rises to the grand argument that life is worth living when 
one has the vision of a hereafter : 


** IT cannot hide that some have striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with heaven. 


‘* Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream.” 
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Stephen was one of these: 


** Looking upward, full of grace, 
He prayed, and from that happy place 
God’s glory smote him on the face.” 


“ All this,” says the Voice, “is due to an unusually 
buoyant nature, and is only illusion.” ‘I, indeed,” the 
heart confesses, “‘ have not this hopeful view of the future 
life, but may I not, all the same, have reason to fear that 
some apprehensions of that future may prove true? If I 
venture to try the unknown world, should I not fear to go 
from bad to worse ?” 


‘* Or that this anguish, fleeting hence, 
Unmanacled from bonds of sense, 
Be fixed and frozen to permanence. 


‘* For I go weak from suffering here ; 
Naked I go, and void of cheer ; 
What is it that I may not fear?” 


“Fear ?” says the Voice ; “‘ what is there in a dead man’s 
face to hint of fear? Passion, pain and pride alike are gone. 
There is only the suggestion of repose.” 


‘* His palms are folded on his breast ; 
There is no other thing expressed 
But long disquiet merged in rest.” 


‘“‘To be sure,” the heart answers; “I am familiar with 
all that. From childhood the tranquillity and peace con- 
nected with the outward appearances of death and the grave 
have impressed me. But whyam I not then sure that death 
ends all? Whence, in the face of all this evidence that 
speaks of insensibility and repose, come thése haunting 
convictions and inward premonitions that whisper of a life 
beyond the tomb ?” 

‘* Why, if man rot in dreamless ease, 


Should that plain fact, as taught by these, 
Not make him sure that he shall cease ? 
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‘* Who forged that other influence, 
That heat of inward evidence 
By which he doubts against the sense? 


‘* He owns the fatal gift of eyes 
That read his spirit blindly wise, 
Not simple as a thing that dies. 

** Here sits he, shaping wings to fly ; 
His heart forebodes a mystery, 
He names the name Eternity.” 

Man has a dim perception of a Providence working to- 
ward gracious ends. There is much confusionin his mind 
and a hostile force working in his very blood; still, he has 
intimations, foregleams, broken images of the heavenly and 


eternal. 
‘* Heaven opens inward, chasms yawn, 


Vast images, in glimmering dawn 
Half shown, are broken and withdrawn.” 


There must be some clue to the mystery. But here, 
surely, the skeptical Voice must be silent. He is only strong 
as a doubter, and solution of life’s enigmas would defeat his. 
purpose; a real conviction of any kind would lend courage 
enough to live upon. 


‘* But thou canst answer not again; 
With thine own weapon art thou slain, 
Or thou wilt answer but in vain, 


** The doubt would rest, I dare not solve, 
In the same circle we revolve ; 
Assurance only breeds resolve.” 

The Voice now, for the first time, is fora little de- 
prived of words, but soon begins again on a new basis of 
attack. He calls to mind the brevity of man’s past, and 
how short the space of his remembrance. How strange, 
then, that he should think himself destined to an eternal 


existence. 
** Where wert thou when thy father played 

In his free field and pastime made, 

A merry boy in sun and shade? 
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* * * * * * 


‘* Before the little ducts began 
To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 
Their course till thou wert also man.” 


But here the poet is ready to take a leap in the dark, 
and propounds, in answer, the doctrine of pre-existence as 
the only logical escape from the dilemma. To begin, it is 
true, implies to end. If man is to live after death, then it 
is impossible to deny that he may have lived in some stage 
previous to the-present. As for his want of memory of that 
previous existence, that would be but natural, for memory 
possibly deals only with things of time and matter. Then 
the soul does sometimes have dazzling flashes of vision, that 
seem like memory of things here unknown: 


‘* It may be that no life is found 
Which, only to one engine bound, 
Falls off, but circles always round. 

* * * * * * 

‘* For memory, dealing but with time, 
And he with matter, could she climb 
Beyond her own material prime? 


‘Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 


‘* Of something felt like something here; 
Of something done I know not where ; 
Such as no language may declare.” 


The Voice faintly whispers for the last time that he will 
not argue with dreams but that pain is a reality. Then as 
the Voice ceases, the sufferer realizes that death never had 
any charm for him, and that it was not death but life,—a 
fuller, richer life that is the great desire of the soul : 

‘* Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 


No life that breathes with human breath, 
Has ever truly longed for death. 
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***Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.” 

The Voice now suggests in parting that it is the Sabbath, 
implying scornfully that the poet is in a worshipful state al- 
ready. The heart takes up that strain and follows in its 
meditation the passing throngs to the village church with 
a new sweetness and sense of spiritual comfort. Then, an- 
other Voice, beginning faintly, keeps whispering in ever 
clearer tones to be of good cheer. 


‘**What is it thou knowest, sweet Voice,’ I cried. 
‘A hidden hope,’ the voice replied; 


‘* So heavenly toned that in that hour 
From out my sullen heart a power 
Broke like the rainbow from the shower, 


**To feel that though no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love.” 


And thus the heart wonders as he wends his way to 
Sabbath service with the happy crowds, how he ever had 
such gloomy musings, and listened to that barren Voice in 
preference to him ‘‘ that said ‘ Rejoice,’ ‘ Rejoice.’ ” 

It must be admitted that the preceding train of reason- 
ing is not altogether what a theologian would have marked 
out to prove the immortality of the soul, nor is it specially 
conducted ona Christian basis. The question to be asked 
is rather, Is not the somewhat rambling and irregular path 
of the thought such as would be natural to a mind at first 
almost yielding to materialism, but at length, slowly follow- 
ing a broadening and deepening conviction out into the 
light, and finally bowing at the feet of the Christ? Viewed 
in this light, the poem, on frequent perusal, will grow in 
power over us until we shall not feel it rash to pronounce it 
a masterpiece of Christian philosophy as well as of poetic 
beauty. As regards the value of its leading argument for 
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immortality, that of inward conviction and unconscious in- 
timation, while it may not strongly appeal to those who 
itrust the fuller light of revelation in the Scriptures, yet it is 
perhaps, on scientific grounds alone the most unanswerable. 
For even on the theory of evolution, if this all but universal 
faith of men be considered a true development and a normal 
part of the mental structure, it must be accepted as corres- 
ponding to a great reality. These aspirations, the true 
wings of the spirit, would be evolved only on the assumption 
of an atmosphere in which to fly. So that whatever be the 
origin of this heart evidence, from revelation or develop- 
‘ment, it has only te prove its sanity and natural home in the 
‘human soul, and it carries the strongest credentials for its 


essential truth. 
Il]. 


We come now to ‘In Memoriam,” the most elaborate 
and profound poetical contribution to the philosophy of sor- 
‘row for the dead that is perhaps contained in modern litera- 
ture. An analysis of the general structure and purpose of 
the poem will lie outside the scope of this article, as will 
also any attempt in the way of critical estimate of the work 
as awhole. We shall have only to do with the course of 
the thought as it touches questions pertaining to the future 
life. It must, however, be premised that no special unity of 
design or consecutiveness of argument is to be expected. 
At is rather to be considered as a series of over 130 distinct 
wieces, casually strung together on the slender thread of a 
common reference to sorrow for a friend deceased. The 
proem strikes the keynote to all the references bearing upon 
our subject. All the succeeding positions may be regarded 
.as implied in the first three stanzas: 


‘* Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove. 
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‘* Thine are these orbs of light and shade ;: 
Thou madest life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death, and lo thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


** Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 
Thou madest man he knows not why ;: 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And thou hast made him: thou art just.” 


In the last four lines we aré taught that the belief in im- 
mortality is a part of man as created, and as the Creator 
has imbued man’s spirit with this high desire, He will in 
justice not withhold its fruition. Man’s original being: is 
true as God is true; and man’s being here involves a here- 


after. 
Passing over the first thirty-three cantos which are 


occupied with the intoxication of recent grief, with fanciful 
pictures of the return of the loved remains for burial, and 
kindred thoughts, we come to the next reference to our sub- 
ject in canto XXXIV., where the preceding formula is sub- 
stantially repeated. Here the ground is taken that Nature 
herself outside of man is an unsolvable riddle unless there be 
a future world. Any spiritual, divine purpose involves this: 


** My own dim life should teach me this 
That life shall live forever more, 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 

And dust and ashes all that is; 

‘¢ This round of green, this orb of flame, 
Fantastic beauty, such as lurks 
In some wild Poet, when he works. 

Without a conscience or an aim.” 


If this were the case, any personal relations or commu- 
nion with such a Deity would be out of the question, or in- 
deed, any comfort in life. Suicide would be the wisest step. 
This stanza reminds us of “the Two Voices:” 


‘<?*T were best, at once to sink to peace, 
Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
To drop head-foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness, and to cease..” 
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The same sentiment is expressed in the following from 
Tennyson’s strange dark poem called ‘Despair: ” 


** Why should we bear with an hour of torture, a moment of pain, 

If every man die forever, if all his griefs are in vain, 

And the homeless planet at length will be wheel’d thro’ the sil- 
ence of space, 

Motherless evermore of an ever-vanishing race, 

‘When the worm shall have writhed its last, and its last brother 
worm will have fled 

‘From the dead fossil skull that it left in the rocks of an earth that 
is dead?” 2 


But, pleads the argument of ‘In Memoriam,” even if. 
one were convinced that death is the final stage of all, would 
not love still be precious, though but for a single hour? 
“* Nay,” the heart responds: ‘“ Life would be so wearisome 
that Love itself would pine away :” 

‘* And Love would answer with a sigh, 

‘The sound of that forgetful shore 
Will change my sweetness more and more, 

Half dead to know that I shall die.’” 

But such thoughts are vain, for if death were clearly 
shown to end the soul, love of any worthy sort would be 
ampossible. It would be only: 

‘* Mere fellowship of sluggish moods, 
Or in his coarsest Satyr-shape 


Had bruised the herb and crushed the grape, 
And basked and battened in the woods.” 


At this point the poet stops his argument a moment to 
‘lay his tribute at the feet of ‘‘ Him who brought life and im- 
mortality to light through the Gospel.” This search for 
truth in the depths of the human spirit is but to lead us 
amore humbly to learn of Christ. 

‘¢ Tho’ truths in manhood darkly join, 
Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 


We yield all homage to the name 
Of Him that made them current coin.” 
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Leaving now, for a time, the proofs of the future life,. 
the poet busies himself with questioning whether the happy 
dead have any care for things below. A blessed death 
seems like a bridal, and one fancies the bride leaving her 
friends with tears, often sending messages, and sometimes. 
returning to her former home; but—the dead return no 
more. Moreover, as our mourner's friend was ever gaining 
new heights of attainment when alive, so now, in the higher 
ranges of the dead, he must be moving on and on in un- 
known lines, so that the heart cannot keep pace with him 
in thought, nor have comfortable assurance of future fellow- 
ship— 

‘*¢ Tho’ following with an upward mind 
The wonders that have come to thee 
Through all the secular to be, 
But evermore a life behind.” 
And yet, in this life, the companionship was only one im 
spirit, not in equality, and heaven may restore the same 
again, even if the learner be farther behind than ever. 
‘** And what delights can equal those 
That stir the spirit’s inner deeps, 
When one that loves and knows not reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows.” 

The inquiry now arises, how far the dead remember their 
earthly past. If death and sleep be really similar, then the 
soul will retain the impressions of this life in the tomb, 
ready for a final and perfect awakening. The verses con- 
taining this sentiment are among the most delicate and 
subtle in the whole poem: 


*“ If sleep and death be truly one, 
And every spirit’s folded bloom 
Thro’ all its intervital gloom 
In some long trance should slumber on: 


** Unconscious of the sliding hour, 
Bare of the body, might it last, 
And silent traces of the past 

Be all the color of the flower; 
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‘* So then were nothing lost to man; 
So that still garden of the. souls 

In many a figured leaf enrolls 
The total world since life began ; 


** And love will last as pure and whole 
As when he loved me here 1n time, 
And at the spiritual prime 

Rewaken with the dawning soul.” 

But in this world men forget the past. Whatever may 
have befallen them in any pre-existence is lost, save now 
and then “‘alittle flash, amystichint.” If Arthurin heaven 
should have such:a flash of memory, his friend’s guardian 
angel will be there and tell of all the past. Of all the deli- | 
cate turns of feeling and almost miraculous sudden gleams 
of poetic beauty in which this poem abounds, what one can | 
surpass this ? 

‘* And. in the long, harmonious years 
(If death so taste Lethean springs), 
May some dim touch of earthly things 

. Surprise thee ranging with thy peers. 


‘* If such a dreamy touch should fall, 
O turn thee round, resolve the doubt ; < 

My guardian angel will speak out 

In that high place and tell thee all.” 

On earth it is necessary to be oblivious of past forms of 
existence, that life may make a new beginning, and that 
we may duly learn the lessons of the present. But heaven 
is only continuation of earth’s highest and best, and so 
needs no such separation and forgetfulness. Memory, too, 
is dim here of much of this life’s past; but that is in order 
that we may learn to look forward and not backward, In 
this respect again heaven is altogether different. There all 
is fresh in memory, all is present in one landscape. 

‘¢ there no shade can last 
In that deep dawn behind the tomb; 


But clear from marge to marge shall bloom 
The eternal landscape of the past.” 
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It is but natural that the mind, even after this triumph 
of prophetic vision, should, with the changeableness of grief, 
recur to its old doubts, and be compelled to reopen the 
former questions regarding immortality. Do we live again 
in deed? In very person? Shall we not be immortal in 
the sense of being absorbed into some universal life, as into 
the Buddhist “ Nirvana”? But the heart repudiates this 
with all intensity of abhorrence. Only conscious life, that 
admits of friendship and reunion, will satisfy : 

‘* Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet.” 

The assurance of the personal interest in and nearness 
of the departed to those bereaved is one of constant sweet- 
ness and consolation, and the poet invokes the sustaining 
presence of his friend in all the great decisive times of life ; 
then checks himself with the query whether earthly beings 
can endure the searching gaze of heavenly spirits; but is 
re-animated with the thought that heaven is more sympa- 
thetic and charitable, as well as more just than earth. 


‘* There must be wisdom with great death ; 
The dead shall look me through and through. 
* * * * * * * 
** Be near us when we climb or fall; 
Ye watch like God the rolling hours 
With larger, other eyes than ours, 
To make allowance for us all.” 


The reference to divine charity opens the subject of the 
fate of the unworthy beyond the grave, giving an oppor- 
tunity for the expression of a yearning for the final restora- 
tion of all to goodness; the outcome of merely sentimental 
optimism, without depth or logical force : 


‘* Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last—to all, 
And every Winter change to Spring.” 
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‘The wish for personal immortality for all men which seems 
‘to spring from the most God-like quality in man (which the 


poet appears to confound for the moment with belief in’ 


‘final restoration), meets with little encouragement from 
superficial study of Nature, who seems utterly indifferent to 
“the fate of the individual and even of the type, so that the 
poet can only cry out, in despair: 


** To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


Defeated in his appeal to Nature, he implores high. heaven, 
in words of wonderful impassioned eloquence and the lofti- 
-est poetry: 

‘* And he, shall he—— 

‘¢ Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer ; 


** Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love Creation’s final law; 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, shrieked against his creed; 


*€ Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
_Or sealed within the iron hills? 
* * *~ * * * 
‘*O life as futile then as frail, 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer or redress? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil ?” 


‘We are here reminded of the following from one of Tenny- 

-son’s most majestic later poems, called ‘‘ Vastness,” express- 

"ing the most profound philosophy of his old age: 

‘<€ What is it all if we all of us end but in being our own corpse-coffins 
at last, 


Swallowed in vastness, lost in silence, drowned in the deeps of a 
meaningless Past? 
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‘* What but a murmur of gnats in the gloom, or a moment’s anger of 
bees in their hive? 
Peace, let it be, for I loved him and love him forever; the dead 
are not dead, but alive.” 


But to return. After some intervening thoughts in a 
lighter vein, he resumes the oft-repeated question whether 
his friend in heaven will really remember him. The illus- 
tration of a simple maiden loved by a man of higher rank, 
but jealous of his interest in things above her, seems to fit 
his case. He recalls how one can, without loss, spare small 
attentions to a favorite animal even; so his friend must still 
be somewhat interested in him. 


** So mayest thou watch me where I weep, 
As unto vaster motions bound 
The circle of thine orbit round, 
A higher height, a deeper deep.” 


Men who have risen from low estate to eminence are often 
visited by thoughts and solicitudes regarding the com- 
panions of their youth. Thus, something of the past may 
still live in the upper life, and old friendships still have in- 
fluence in glory. 
** Since we deserved the name of friends, 
And thine effect so lives in me, 


A part of thine may live in thee, 
And move thee on to noble ends.” 


The development of the remainder of the poem diverges 
rather from our theme, and we cannot follow it consecu- 
tively ; but a few passages more will prove fruitful to our 
study. The following, though the concluding lines are 
somewhat weak in sentiment, is of value on the philosophy 
of physical death and decay: 


‘‘T wage not any feud with Death 
For changes wrought on form and face ; 
No lower life that earth’s embrace 
May breed with him can fright my faith. 
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‘** Eternal process moving on, 
From state to state the spirit walks ; 
And these are but the scattered stalks, 
Or ruined chrysalis of one. 


‘* Nor blame I Death because he bear 
The use of virtue out of earth; 

I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere. 


‘* For this alone on Death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart: 
He put our lives so far apart 
We cannot hear each other speak.” 


These bits of fancied conversation with the dead are ex- 
quisite in tone and feeling, and contain some of the pro- 
foundest conceptions of the spiritual revelations of holy 
sorrow in any language: 

‘‘ | watch thee from the quiet shore: 
Thy spirit up to mine can reach ; 
But in dear words of human speech 

We two communicate no more. 


*¢ And I ‘ Can clouds of Nature stain 
The starry clearness of the free ? 
How is it? Canst thou feel for me 

Some painless sympathy with pain ?’ 

‘** And lightly does the whisper fall : 

‘*Tis hard for thee to fathom this; 


I triumph in conclusive bliss 
And that serene result of all.’” 


This is the final summary of the conclusions of sorrow’s. 
philosophy : 


‘* Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still and I rejoice ; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 

I shall not lose thee though I die.” 


The general reflections that would occur to us on the 
mode of treatment of the philosophy of the future life in. 
‘‘In Memoriam” will apply almost equally well to “ The 
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Two Voices” and most of Tennyson’s other references to 
‘the subject. As we compare it with the method of Brown- 
ing—the most vigorous and profound of the other poets of 
our time who have touched upon this theme—it must be 
confessed we discover in Tennyson some striking and pe- 
culiar limitations. We are in the first place impressed with 
his lack of boldness and confidence. His attitude is so often 
defensive and apologetic. He hopes, he dreams, he prays 
for a future destiny, but he does not sufficiently assume it. 
He seems to be observing his audience, waiting for some 
favorable dictum from science or philosophy, solicitous of 
favorable opinions of men. How different from the mag- 
nificent daring and jubilance of affirmation characteristic of 
Browning. 

Then, there is often something feminine and pensive in 
his tone. Something of this, of course, is due to the nature 
-of the subjects of the two poems we have most carefully 
considered. But it seems a characteristic of his general 
‘style. The idea of immortality presents itself more to his 
affections than to his intellect. Its bearings are narrowed 
mostly to the heart. He cannot live and be happy without 
‘this hope. With this limited range he loses sight of many 
grand views of the truth. Its relation to the divine govern- 
ment, its incentive to individual achievement are obscured 
by over-stress upon its emotional aspects. Its grandeur as 
an intellectual conception, its power to broaden the horizon, 
‘to clear the vision, to open abyssmal heights and depths be- 
‘fore the soul is thus somewhat lost sight of. 

Finally, the doctrine is treated in a passive form, and 
‘viewed as a comforting theme for meditation rather than as 
a motive for action. Browning’s favorite argument from 
probation, and the other one frequently adduced from the 
persistence of force are scarcely alluded to in his poems. 
‘But, for all that, in his own sphere, in the use of the grand 
argument springing from the voices of the soul, in his power 
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to delineate lights and shades of emotion, in his perfect 
fidelity to simple truths in nature and his own heart, andi 
finally in his almost seraphic command of the highest pow- 
ers of language and metrical beauty, he is certainly without 
a peer. 

Perhaps no better illustration of his philosophic position 
and poetic method could be found in his works than the 
following, applicable to the idea of immortality as well as to- 
belief in God. , 


‘* T found him not in world or sun, 
Or eagle’s wing or insect’s eye : 
Nor thro’ the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun: 


‘* If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘ Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


‘‘ A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answered ‘I have felt.’ 





‘* No, like a child in doubt, in fear: 
But that blind clamor made me wise: 
Then was I as a child that cries, 
But, crying, knows his father near ; 


‘* And what I am beheld again 
What is, and no man understands ; 
And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach thro’ nature, moulding men.” 


The following utterance, after eighty years, from his. 
recently published volume, ‘‘Demeter and other Poems,” 
fitted, as one has suggested, to serve as an Epilogue to the 
poetic work of his entire life, shows also that Tennyson’s 
spiritual impressions have not come from fitful flashes nor 
phosphorescent gleams, but from the clear and steady radi- 
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ance of that light of faith ‘‘ which shineth more and more 
wnto the perfect day”’: 


‘* Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


‘* But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


** Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark. 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


** For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar.” 


REv. JAMES W. WHITE. 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
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Ill. 
THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF CHARACTER. 


IT appears that orthodoxy is inclined to view askance 
what is called the New Psychology. Perhaps the word new 
is that which inflames the wrath of the somewhat morbidly 
sensitive element calling itself orthodox, or perhaps the 
absurd claims of the more radical party in the new school of 
psychology, as well as the lack of agreement as to the prac- 
tical, not to say moral, bearing of what is, after all, only a 
method of investigation, is sufficient reason for this distrust. 

By new psychology is meant, of course, that method of 
investigating spiritual phenomena which recognizes to the 
full the physical, corporeal functions so closely linked with 
those which transcend the physical, and proceeds from the 
more accessible, if really less intelligible, physical phenom- 
ena to the psychical process. This school, instead of 
spurning away the casket while asserting the superiority of 
the soul over the body, seeks to utilize to the utmost what, 
in the end, must be admitted to be the most familiar, if not 
the only and most direct avenue to the soul. 

This school repudiates the apprehensive greed exhibited 
by those who felt that they ought to lay claim to as many 
as possible of the processes incident to mental life as func- 
tions of a deathless spirit, thus limiting investigation by the 
cordon of their fears, but boldly employs the scientific 
method of elimination, endeavoring to separate all subsiding 
processes, and to derive them from the common properties. 
of matter, or, what comes to the same thing, physical forces. 
The physiological psychologist dare not hesitate to apply 
the ordinary criteria of physiology to mental phenomena, 
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and, to be consistent, he must care nothing for the possible 
theoretical outcome of his researches. He claims that if the 
title to any part of the peculiar domain of the soul can be 
shown to be vested in other and more prosaic owners, jus- 
tice requires the interloper to be violently ejected, however 
great the shock may prove. Yet, as a matter of fact, noth- 
ing has thus far grown out of the application of the severe 
principle but that which has accrued to the advantage of our 
conception of Psyche, the Heaven-born. The arbitrary lim- 
itations and clogging impediments being removed, the flight 
of the soul may be followed into its own native sky. 

Many learned and skilful investigators are toiling to. 
elucidate the structure and functions of the organs most in- 
timately connected with the spiritual manifestations, With 
infinite pains, such as can only be appreciated by those who. 
have personally explored the field, these men laboriously 
wrest the closely guarded secrets of brain and sense from 
nature, and treasure any slightest discovery as a possible 
clue to other labyrinths. Microscope and camera are con- 
stantly employed in gathering and garnering the slowly- 
maturing harvest of minute details, pending the time when 
inspiration or genius may combine therefrom a banquet to- 
satisfy the long-starved curiosity of the human mind. It 
often seems that the progress is imperceptible or that the 
principal result is a harvest of the tares of worthless specula- 
tion. But certainly the least we can do is to appreciate and: 
welcome the result of such labor, and though the specialist 
is sometimes woefully myopic, we are constrained to admire 
the microscopic minuteness of his work. Our present pur- 
pose, however, is not so much to illustrate the method of 
the new psychology as to indicate a single moral result of 
the suggestions of the seemingly materialistic school. 

The will is the most God-like power of the human soul. 
It, of all others, we must believe, is an attribute of man’s. 
spiritual nature. It, at least, cannot, we are sure, be a 
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product of any mere mechanical process in the organism. 
But our new school ventures to interrogate even the will 
and does not hesitate to attempt the reference of one after 
another of those processes supposed to be soul-originated 
or voluntary to easily followed chains of events upon a 
lower plain. It clearly shows that much of what we think 
of as voluntary is really reflex; that there may, indeed, 
have been a time when the act was voluntary in some 
sense, or at least conscious, but that its constant association 
with other processes has so modified the paths of nervous 
translation that even a complicated series of movements 
may be the involuntary result of a simple primary sugges- 
tion. Wonderfully suggestive is the fact that, throughout 
the earlier acquisitive period, we are constantly placing 
beyond the reach of will that which may either continually 
flow down in blessing or rush with destructive violence 
upon us in later years. 

While it is undoubtedly true that there are great realms 
of volition which are but indirectly connected with muscu- 
lar contraction, for example, the volition producing inhibi- 
tory action, and that the same kind of effort required to 
restrain an excited motor centre may be employed in inhib- 
iting stimuli in higher regions, thus modifying the mobile 
elements in cognition, yet it is sufficiently plain that the 
simplest type of voluntary action is that which can be 
traced quite directly from a presentation of sense, through 
sundry modifications to a state of excitability resulting in 
muscular contraction. The one class of mental forces 
which cannot be inhibited are just those primary presenta- 
tions which are in some sense the starting points of 
volition. To quote from* the suggestive work of Raue 
(Psychology as a Natural Science, 1889) ‘‘Repeated actions 
of similar external stimuli upon corresponding primitive 
forces and their union into homogeneous aggregates are 
the necessary conditions for the production of conscious 
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modifications of the soul.” One of the most important 
modifications is that which produces voluntary action. 
From the practical standpoint it is of the utmost importance 
to discover what are the causes or conditions of voluntary 
activity. Out of our construction of this process must - 
arise important practical modifications of conduct. In the 
interest of a mechanical construction of psychical process- 
es the new school endeavors to show that the occasion for 
volition is to be found in a vivid presentation of the action or 
result to be produced. The vera causa must then be found in 
the decomposition of explosively sensitive protoplasm under 
the stimulus afforded by the inducing presentation of sense 
or its subsequently recombined and represented vestiges. 

Even the most radical advocates of the mechanical theory 
admit, it is true, that it is difficult to construct from any 
combination of the sensitive reactions of nervous protoplasm 
that individual consciousness which experience forces us to 
believe is the most important element in the process. It is 
even most difficult to discover how this consciousness is 
capable of modifying the resulting motor reaction. The 
new school asserts that the volitions of the lowest senses 
differ from those of the highest in the degree of conscious- 
ness and notin kind. It is everywhere the same psychical 
process, the diffusion of mobile elements, any act of desiring 
is more or less an act of conceiving. ‘‘ According to the 
law of attraction of like to like, the single conative acts 
unite and form single volitions, which again, considered 
as a whole, constitute the will.” The system thus hinted 
at may be found 7 extensio in the works of Maudsley, 
Beneke, and Raue. Without attempting to point out 
obvious defects in this system, Aready so well corrected by 
Lotze, we may grant to the theory all it claims in its physi- 
cal aspects, making a reservation with regard to the bear- 
ing of it ail on the soul life, and pass to a simple illustration 
of its application and then to its moral aspects. 
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One can easily convince himself that the conscious effort 
involved in any simple motor volition consists in an attempt 
to give unobstructed play to a presentation of that motion, 
as shown by the following experiment. The eyes are fixed 
upon vacancy, the right hand is placed in an easy position 
upon the chair-arm. Now the faculty of introspection is 
taxed to the utmost to note the sequence and nature of the 
elements in a simple motor volition. For example, will to 
approximate the tip of the fourth finger to tip of the thumb, 
without moving the latter or any part save the finger. (Any 
similar simple motion not already too familiar might serve), 
There is, first of all, a presentation of the parts involved in 
a state of motion. The presentation is first of all very faint, 
but increases in intensity. We feel the necessity of effort 
to keep this concept upon the field of consciousness (chiefly 
inhibitory of other stimuli or presentations) as though the 
act consisted in focussing a pivoted instrument upon an area 
in spite of a varying resistance. Gradually the vividness of 
the presentation increases, the successive stages of the pro- 
cess are rendered more clear the lessening interval between 
the fingers finally and the presentation of contact and of asen- 
sation of impact succeed. Much of the definiteness, though 
not necessarily the intensity, of these presentations will de- 
pend upon the frequency of previous attempts. Observe that 
as we gradually concentrate our mental vision on the presen- 
tation of the motion, a certain obstacle seems suddenly to 
yield, as by a force over which we have no direct control, 
and a motion of the finger results. The motion involves no 
experience of effort so far as the volition is concerned, 
nevertheless, in as much as the fourth finger is but little 
accustomed to move independently of its fellows and its 
tendinous connections with the muscles of the other fingers 
are intimate, a certain physical resistance is met which 
produces strain and results in an impression of the muscular 
sense which arouses a sense of effort belonging to sensation 
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and quite unlike the effort experienced in applying the 
presentation of an unfamiliar motion. 

The best illustration of the latter may be secured by 
attempting to produce the voluntary movement of some 
organ which has perhaps been involuntarily moved occa- 
sionally, as the ear or scalp. No doubt exists as to the 
muscular power or the nervous connections, yet as the most 
vivid presentation of the desired motion is made, an intense 
sense of effort results only in the spasmodic movement of 
brows, cheeks, jaws etc., much as when a child awkwardly 
pre-forms the letter to be written with the lips, and still all in 
vain, till, suddenly, with no conscious direction, the stimulus 
finds the proper channel, the desired motion is achieved, 
but not the knowledge of the modus operandi. We are 
asked to believe that the effort in the case mentioned 
consists in portraying the presentation and suitable inhib- 
ition of improper channels. 

Now returning to the original experiment, we find that 
as the fourth finger approaches its natural limit of motion 
there is a loss of power expressing itself in various ways. 
Generally, there arises a curious uncertainty and spasmodic 
movements of neighboring fingers, a feeling as though the 
will were losing the proper avenues of communication. 
Finally, as the limit. is reached, the thumb involuntarily 
comes to the rescue, meeting the finger half-way, even in 
defiance of strong resolution. This phenomenon is entirely 
of nervous origin. Observing carefully what is proceeding 
in the mind, we find that, as the fourth finger approaches 
contact, the presentations of the successive stages acquire, 
as it were, momentum or increment, so that, as a mechan- 
ical hinderance prevents the finger from keeping pace, the 
sensation of contact is reached before it can be realized in 
the body. Now this concept, being unable to realize itself 
in the first channel, seems to be switched off to the thumb 
producing the physical counterpart of the conceived contact 
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but through a different channel and in an undesired way. It 
is very interesting to observe the various conflicts and 
temporary successes of one and then another of the presen- 
tations. The great difficulty seems to be in keeping clearly 
in consciousness the various elements in the process, as, in 
this case, the antagonistic presentation of the contact and 
also the stationary position of the thumb. Such simple 
experiments seem to show that the conscious effort in any 
simple voluntary act is chiefly associated with the process 
of bringing the mental image of the act to be performed to 
a focus upon the mechanism of consciousness. It seems 
very probable that the nature of the process is essentially 
the neutralization of a constant or tonic inhibitory influence 
finding analogies in the nervous functions of organic life. 
The more unfamiliar the act the more obvious it becomes 
that the real coercing agent is what we commonly call an 
idea of that which is to be done. Ifa man accustomed to 
tie his neck-cloth off hand, attempt it before his glass he 
may observe how a false presentation of sense impairs the 
power to realize as true one learned through another sense. 
The fact that an unsophisticated person will unconsciously 
mimic what he sees attempted by others—that every one is 
occasionally embarrassed by discovering himself uncon- 
sciously assuming the exact attitude of his interlocutor— 
these illustrations, and many more that might be mentioned, 
show that mere sense-impressions, however they may arise, 
may lead to a latent presentation issuing in motion. It 
should be noted that this process is quite unlike, though in 
some respects so similar to, the reflexes, where sense-irrita- 
tion, with no impression or sensation in the technical sense, 
passes over into a muscular response. 

Let us now extend this principle upon the purely mech- 
anical plane as far as may be, and note its bearing upon 
character-building. The argument might run somewhat 
as follows: (1) In the simplest case external stimuli cause 
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sensory excitements which, after appropriate analysis, are 
transferred to the central nervous system. These nervous 
excitements are competent to discharge certain unstable 
forces which, without further ado, serve as suitable genera- 
tors of muscular contraction, the specific contraction being 
dependent on the anatomical construction of the nervous 
system and the previous history (vestiges). (2) But, under 
certain conditions of receptivity, the original sensory ex- 
citement may be transferred to higher (cerebral) centres, 
where its immediate effect is the production of a wide range 
of harmonious agitation in anastomosing cells, the result of 
which is a conscious sensation. If the series of external 
stimuli be sufficiently varied and connected we somehow 
reach an interpretation of the corresponding sensations as 
an act, motion, -or process outside the body, and such a 
presentation of motion is of itself apparently adequate to 
produce a motor stimulus resulting in an imitative or other- 
- wise corresponding motion of the body. (3) Again, it is 
possible to revive the presentation of, say, a motion of the 
body which has left certain vestiges in the brain; sucha 
revival or subjectively produced presentation is also ade- 
quate cause for the reproduction of the motion. (4) Finally, 
it is possible for the representation of an act to be pro- 
duced, without any previous actual experience of it, out of 
material elaborated by the plastic hand of fancy, and such 
mental pictures, if vivid enough, may act as motor stimuli. 
In short, then, we may believe that presentations of sense 
and those of higher origin are the immediate parents of vol- 
untary acts, 

Now to the moral aspects of these views. If the mental 
pictures which flit through the mind are but disperse and 
feeble elements out of which, under suitable circumstances, 
actions may spring; if all that is necessary to transform a 
concept of an act into its realization be sufficient concentra- 
tion or proper application, how important do not these 
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seemingly impotent and inoffensive pictures of the mind be- 
come? We speak blindly of a contamination of the mind 
by corrupt images, and all admit that evil communications 
corrupt good manners, but one is prone to think these misty 
visions are after all only vagaries of the fancy ; will, calmly 
seated in its indolent but regal state, has but to wave its 
sceptre and all are dispersed. So long as one’s actions are 
unimpeachable, character, which is but the sum of them, 
may be suffered to care for itself, 

This fancied security is shaken to its foundation by the 
results of our mechanical psychology. You must cherish 
the image of a sinful pleasure or violent act only at your 
constant hazard, not so much because somehow the ill- 
defined, unrealized moral nature is slowly altering and ac- 
quiring a hateful deformity, dwarfing all that is good within, 
as that the specific evil act, or one like it, may suddenly 
spring out of the mirror of the mind as a dread fact of your 
own present experience, and you stand shuddering before 
the child of your own dalliance as unsought by you as un- 
expected by your friends. 

Let one come to regard the presentations of sense and 
the concepts of our musing hours, the players upon the 
stage of every day, and the visions of wayward fancy, not 
as phantoms of a harmless dream but the real actors in our 
own possible future, and how shall we guard the avenues to 
our soul ? 

How often have we been startled by the sudden lapse of 
an honored and loved member of our circle, in whom we 
have detected no gradual perversion. He has not ceased 
to be the loving father, the faithful friend, the social phil- 
anthropist, or fervent Christian, but he has yielded to a 
powerful impulse before the results of which he cowers in 
very shame. Could we know all, we should find that he 
had innocently contemplated the crime as that of which an- 
other might be guilty, had pictured its results, had gloated 
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over its gains and slurred over its opposite aspect, had pos- 
sibly never seriously contemplated it with reference to him- 
self. He had, in other words, so laid the track and re- 
moved the obstructions that only a powerful reproduction 
of the concept and a suitable occasion were necessary to 
cause the completion of his ruin. For what, then, was he 
accountable ? How shall we account for the fact that a 
man in a high and responsible position, a member of the 
faculty of a Christian college, or a pastor, for example, may 
descend to the most humiliating meanness for inconceivably 
petty ends, or that a Christian student with remarkable en- 
dowments and spotless reputation may suddenly stand ex- 
posed as a shameless profligate? How, indeed, but that 
the one has, by long reaping gain and its possible means of 
acquirement, the other by simply harboring images of vice, 
both by criminal ignorance of the first principles of moral 
safety, have laid themselves open to the stings of the un- 
consciously cherished viper. What a pitiful thing to hear 
upon lips of a delicately reared girl during delirium the 
coarse obscenity never tolerated during consciousness! For 
the materialist, then, there is a significance in the words, 
Guard well thy heart, for out of it are the issues of life, and 
even the ultra-mechanical school may well heed the admon- 
ition, ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report . . . think on these things.” 


C. L. HERRICK. 
University of Cincinnati. 
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IV. 
THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


The question, ‘‘ What shall be done with the Indians 
within the boundaries of the United States,” has, for many 
years, been a perplexing one. Congress has taken some 
pains to investigate and collect facts that might lead 
to wise legislation. There has been much speculation 
and theorizing, without any reliable data, and more of un- 
just scheming by corporations and by unprincipled inter- 
ested men who have hoped to force unrighteous measures 
that they, or their constitutions, might be benefitted at the 
Indian’s expense. That mistakes have been made is now 
evident to those who give the subject thought. Our 
government representatives could not see facts one hundred, 
or even fifty, years ago as we seethem now. The influences 
of our civilization have extended far beyond the most hope- 
ful anticipations of our fathers. Vast regions of the West, 
over which savages and wild animals roved unmolested, 
have become cultivated fields and thriving cities. Treaties 
almost without number have been made with Indian tribes, 
each of which has virtually acknowledged a distinct nation- 
ality. The wisest legislation would not have made provis- 
ions for so many nations within a nation, wheels within a 
wheel. 

There are about 260,000 Indians in the United States 
and territories. The great question now is : How shall these 
be amalgamated into the great American nation? The 
conscience of the nation, flexible as it is, has not yet con- 
sented to be so overridden by greed of gain as to remain 
silent, and allow all treaties to be ignored, and all posses- 
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sions of the Red Mento be seized and overrun in the spirit 
of the Goths and Vandals. , 

Three ways have been suggested for solving the Indian 
problem, each of which has its adherents. First, send a 
large army against them, and extirminate with fire and 
sword. In a short time the race might thus become extinct. 
In carrying out this policy, lives and money would be re- 
quired. But the great nation could readily furnish these. 
They would hardly be missed. Multitudes would be glad 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of such sport as 
shooting Indians. These considerations would be about all 
that the adherents of this policy would take into account. 
In their estimation “ the best Indian is a dead Indian.” A 
second policy would be to keep the Indians aloof from all 
civilizing influences, quieting them with plenty of blankets 
and provisions, let the corrupting influences of bad white 
men be unrestrained, keep them on unhealthy reservations, 
and thus let them gradually become extinct. Like Joseph’s 
brethren they would cast them into a pit to die, so that 
bloody hands might not trouble conscience. ‘‘ The cost of 
feeding,” say they, ‘‘is less than the cost of war.” A third 
policy is to lend the Indians a helping, brotherly sympathiz- 
ing hand, and protect them in their rights. This is the 
Christian sentiment. It is this that has prevented the 
complete carrying out of the other two. 

There are factors to be taken into account in the solution 
of this problem. 

1. The treatment that the Indians have received at the 
hands of the whites. A true appreciation of this may help 
to remove some of the prejudice that exists against the 
possibilities of the race. We are to take into account that 
treaties as sacred and binding as words could make them, 
and bearing the seal of the executive authority of our gov- 
ernment, have, time and again, been broken or indifferently 
set aside, with but little regard for the rights and interests 
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of the Indians, when they stand in the way of the white 
man’s greed for gain. The Indians have accepted these 
treaty promises of the ‘‘ great father at Washington” as 
sacred, and have expected they would be kept according to 


mutual agreement. In this they have been sadly disap- — 


pointed. The clause “the land shall be yours as long as 
water runs and grass grows,” is incorporated into many of 
their treaties. Yet, when ascertained that their land was 
fertile, or that valuable metals were hidden in it, their pale- 


faced brothers have succeeded in having them removed to a. 


less desirable location. In probably nine cases out of ten 
the whites have been the first violators of the treaties. If 
the Indians retaliated, or attempted to defend themselves in 
their right, they were overcome by superior numbers and 
discipline, and compelled to submit to such terms as their 
conquerors might-be inclined to exact. 

Many years ago the Indian Territory was set apart as 
the home of the Red Men. It was then thought that for a 
century at least, civilization would not make much progress 
west of the Mississippi river. Here they could be removed 
a long distance from civilizing influences. At the time this 
plan was adopted the Cherokees had become interested in 
cultivating the land, and in educating their children. 
Churches had been organized among them. Many had 
become Christians. They were attached to their homes 
among the mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Here they had lived; here they would die and be buried. 
They were told that they must leave the homes of their 
fathers and go far away to their new reservation in the 
Indian Territory. This they refused to do. They fled to 
the mountains. The soldiers hunted them, corralled them 
like cattle and then compelled them to take up their march 
for their new homes. One-fourth of the tribe died on that 
long and dreary march, and from exposures in the new 
country. Chief Joseph’s band of the Nez Perces was re- 
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moved from a northern clime to a reservation in the Indian 
Territory. They pleaded and entreated that they might be 
permitted to return to their old homes. Their request was 
persistently refused. Nearly all died from the effect of the 
unfavorable climate. The Black Hills once belonged to the 
Indians. Their right and title to this country was as good 
as any ever held by man. A few years ago discoveries 
were made there of such a character that white men wanted 
to possess it. Settlers crowded in. A pretense was made 
to keep them back by Government troops. An apology 
for resistance to unlawful invasion was made, then the 
Indians were made to submit to a power greater than their 
own. The Choctaws, Muskogees and Seminoles have each 
a history of oppression and wrong from the Government 
that had promised protection. And, we may add, almost 
every tribe within the United States has had similar ex- 
periences. The white man will persistently follow the 
Indian to discover if he has anything of value, and then, if 
possible, violently or through deceit take it away. It has 
been thought that the surest and quickest way to discover 
the North pole is to assign that region to some Indian tribe. 
A successful boom for that now uncongenial clime might 
thus be effected, and real estate advance five hundred per 
cent. , 
The strongest argument for violating treaties with 
Indians is, ‘‘ They occupy too much land.” Acres on their 
reservations are lying idle. Acres owned by white men lie 
idle. The latter asserts his right to cultivate his acres or 
not cultivate them. They belong tohim. He may occupy 
them or not. The laws of the land protect him in his in. 
clinations. He holds a deed by law which says, ‘“‘ hands 
off,” and means what it says. The Indian holds a deed to 
his land. By right and honesty it is just as binding as the 
white man’s. The only difference between the two cases 
is, one deed means something; the other means nothing in 
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particular, if outsiders want to set it aside. But again, 
much of these uncultivated reservations are comparatively 
worthless. Let each Indian in the Indian Territory take 
one hundred and sixty acres of land and but few white men 
would want a farm on the remainder, unless for the simple 
fact that it belonged to the Indians. If all the good land 
on their reservations is not now occupied by the indians it 
may be in years to come, by their children. They have as 
good a right to leave a legacy to their descendants as the 
white man. The land occupied by Indians is as good for 
the Indian as it is for the white man. } 

2. The system of educating Indians has not been conducive 
to their highest progress. From want of proper manage- 
ment and adaptation to the condition of the children who 
are gathered in these schools many of them are of compar- 
atively little value in elevating the race. Often teachers. 
are appointed who have but little sympathy for those whom 
they instruct. The machinery is kept going but the pro- 
cess is mechanical. When the mechanical pressure is re- 
moved the pupil is too weak to go alone. The energies of 
the child have not been directed to independent action. 
Carlisle, Hampton, and schools of a similar character, at- 
tempt to educate Indian youths away from all home in- 
fluences and associations. New habits are thus formed, 
which, if continued, might become helpful to them. After 
four or six years they return to their people. There is nota 
sufficient number educated from each tribe to form a society 
of their own. If they retain their newly formed habits they 
are isolated from their people and laughed at for wearing 
citizen’s clothes. Their habits are not sufficiently formed 
to enable them to resist these influences. No way is pro- 
vided for them to make a practical use of their habits of 
industry. The result, in many cases is, in a short time they 
are back in their blankets with more paint on their faces. 
than formerly, so as to assure their people that they are in 
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sympathy with them. An attempt to educate Indian youths 
away from the sympathy and associations of their people, 
cannot, in their present stage of civilization, be a success. 

3. Another very serious obstacle in the way of Indian 
civilization is, the influence of immoral white men. Removal 
to the borders of civilization, where outlaws and those who 
find it convenient to be away from moral restraints always 
resort, presents to them the worst phases of civilization. 
Thus intoxicating liquors and impurities of life and con- 
duct have been introduced. These whites have contracted 
marriages with them for temporary convenience or lust; 
others come among them for the sole purpose of getting 
their money. Merchants charge exorbitant prices for 
their goods. Government officials and contractors often 
force upon them the poorest articles of clothing and the most 
unwholesome food in the place of good articles for which 
agreement was made with the Department. They well 
know that dishonest agents defraud them. Their ponies 
and cattle are stolen and personal injuries inflicted by 
white renegades who go unpunished. It is no wonder, 
after such treatment, that they say ‘‘we don’t want the 
white man’s civilization.” The more civilized Indians look 
back upon the century of wrong that has brought sorrow 
to them and their people, and they instinctively repel every 
civilizing influence which they cannot fully understand, 
fearful that a scheme is laid to take undue adyantage of their 
ignorance. 

With such unfavorable influences constantly thrown 
around them what wonder that many are still inclined to 
follow their old simple ways? The great wonder is that all 
are not in their blankets and flourishing the scalping knife. 
Put any uncivilized people on earth in the place of the 
North American Indian, with the injustice and discourage- 
ments, the severity and inhuman treatment that they have 
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experienced and how great progress would have been 
made? The Indian is a human being. Treat him as such, 
acknowledge the rights inherent in that nature, and he will 
become intellectually and socially a fitting associate for his 
white brother: but treat him like a dog and the character- 
istics of his lower nature may naturally be expected to 
appear. 

In spite of all these unfavorable influences progress has 
been made by some of the Indians of North America 
worthy of our highest appreciation. They have proved to 
the world that they are capable of social, intellectual and 
religious development. Allow me to again call attention 
to some of the Indians in the Indian territory as I am better 
acquainted with them, having lived among them for over 
thirteen years. The so-called five civilized tribes in the 
Indian Territory,—the Cherokees, Muskogees, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws and Seminoles, number something over 60,000. 
Of these the Cherokees are the farthest advanced in civil- 
ization. They number about 22,000. Much of their land 
is unfit for cultivation. Should the desirable portion be 
equally divided among them they would have, perhaps, 130 
acres toeach. Many of the Cherokees have farms of several 
hundred acres under a good state of cultivation. The last 
census of 1880 followed a severe drought. Only between 
one third and one half a crop was made the preceding 
year. 

The produce for that year will show that the Cherokees 
are not so far behind their neighbors in the States as might 
be supposed. The number of bushels of corn raised that 
year was 726,042; of wheat, 58,424; of oats, 52,568; of 
Irish potatoes, 16,147; of sweet potatoes, 10,219; and of 
turnips, 8,961. Number of tons of hay secured, 10,288. 
Number of pounds of cotton-seed raised, 2,446,220. The 
number of acres of land then enclosed was 110,118. Number 
of acres under cultivation, 85,137. They owned 14,442 
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sheep ; 66,746 head of cattle; 11,512 horses; 1,237 mules 
and 107,741 hogs. Total head of stock, 201,148, or an 
average of a little more than nine to each citizen. The 
apprised value of this stock was $1,502,826. The statistics 
for the state of Kansas for the same year was an aggregate 
of 809,214 head of sheep, cattle, horses, mules and hogs. 
The population of Kansas that year was 346,377, or an 
average of about 2% to each individual. 

The statistics from the same census showed that there 
were 3,439 farmers ; 123 mechanics; 12 clerks; 79 teachers 
in their schools; 5 millers; 36 merchants and traders; 10 
attorneys; 24 ordained ministers; 20 physicians and 13 
stockmen. There were 16 hunters, 2 trappers, and § fisher- 
men. They had 107 public schools, 2 seminaries, an 
orphan asylum, and an asylum for the indigent, deranged 
and blind. The aggregate attendance at the public schools 
was 3,200 and at the seminaries and orphan asylum 285. 
All these institutions are supported entirely by themselves. 
The cost of their public buildings was $252,000. Their 
female seminary was burned sometwo years ago. Another 
at a cost of $65,000 is now completed. 

Their form of govérnment is patterned after that of the 
States, consisting of legislature, judicial and executive 
branches. The expense of their government amounts to 
about $75,000 a year. This, with the expense of their pub- 
lic buildings, schools and asylums, they pay out of their 
own treasury. Not one cent of this is paid by the United 
States Government. Statistics from the other four civilized 
tribes would present a showing almost as favorable as that 
of the Cherokees. Of the Cherokees one in about every 
ten is a member in good standing of a Baptist church, of 
which there are 39 in the Cherokee Nation; 31 ordained 
ministers, and 2,441 members. In these churches over 
1,500 children are gathered in Sunday schools. 

In the entire territory last year there were 162 Baptist 
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churches, 137 ordained ministers, and 8,300 members of 
Baptist churches. The number of reported baptisms in 
these churches during the year was 538, or about one bap- 
tism to every 15% church members. In the State of Ne- 
braska the number of reported baptisms in our churches 
was 662, and the membership of these churches, 8,549, or 
one baptism to nearly 13 members. The entire number of 
church members of all denominations, exclusive of the 
Roman Catholic, in the Indian Territory, is about 20,000. 
The lives of these Christian Indians show forth the graces of 
Christian life and character, much patience and meekness 
under the unchristian treatment they have received from 
those who should have extended sympathy and help. 

With such facts within the reach of all who may take 
the pains to investigate, why should the unqualified state- 
ment be so often made that “all Indians are wild, uncivil- 
ized savages, with but little, if any, inclination to improve 
their condition.” The uncivilized Indians in the western 
part of the Indian Territory are now manifesting a desire to 
follow the example of the five civilized nations. Many of 
them are making farms, building houses and eagerly asking 
for teachers to show them the better way. Now that they 
‘have reached the turning point in favor of civilization, why 
should an overwhelming tide of unsympathizing whites be 
permitted to sweep over their country, obliterate all favor- 
able impressions, and drive them to a desolate, barren wil- 
derness ? 

The Indian in his present condition and the white man 
cannot live together under equal advantages, their weakness 
and lack of knowledge would afford opportunities for fraud, 
deception and cheating which would be too eagerly improved 
by the selfish and unprincipled, greatly to the Indian’s detri- 
ment. 

In this presentation of the subject I have confined my- 
self almost exclusively to the Indians in the Indian Terri- 
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tory. But what has been said with regard to our relations to 
these is true, in general, of all Indians in the United States 
and Territories. They everywhere stand in the relation of 
oppressed to their oppressors. Treaties are made and 
broken, advantages taken by the strong over the weak and 
the worst influences of our boasted civilization brought to 
bear against them. In view of all these disadvantages the 
censuring query is constantly raised, ‘‘ Why don’t the Indi- 
ans make more rapid progress ?” 

We come now to a question which has an important 
bearing upon the solution of the Indian problem. What is 
our duty to the Indians of this country? We answer: 

1. Honorable, righteous dealings on the part of our govern- 
ment. Let their manhood, their humanity be acknowledged. 
Let them be protected intheirrights. Let the government, 
in the first place, in so far as is possible, right the wrongs 
that have been perpetrated, then faithfully fulfill treaty 
pledges; by such dealings regain their confidence. Then 
they will be prepared to take good advice and receive good 
influences. The principal reason why Indians object to 
becoming United States citizens is, they fear from past ex- 
periences, that justice and right will not be insured to 
them. They hesitate in committing themselves to the pro- 
tection of laws that have had, to them, so little sanction of 
authority. In memory of the past they instinctively shrink 
from putting themselves wholly in the power of those from 
whom they have received such cruel, unjust treatment. In 
this they act just as we would in like circumstances. We 
cannot consistently blame them, When the Government 
convinces them, by righteous dealings, of honest intentions, 
they will ask for its protection in the privileges of citizen- 
ship. Had the Government always been honest with the 
Indians they would long ere this have requested citizen- 
ship. 

2. Another duty of the Government is to encourage 
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civilization more, and that along the lines of their character- 
&stic tendencies. ll blanket Indians cannot at once become 
interested in the cultivation of the soil. Many on the west- 
ern prairies love to be in the saddle. Encourage such to 
earn and herd cattle and horses. Others manifest some me- 
chanical skill. Lead them out in this direction. Let their 
peculiar inclinations be studied and turn these in the 
‘direction of improvement. Teach them as our best in- 
structors teach children, for many of them are, most em- 
phatically, children of larger growth. Their genealogy and 
their environments have both been conducive to produce 
their dwarfed and stunted condition, Yet they have promi- 
ment traits of character and inclinations, which, if properly 
educated, will result in marked development. Ignore no 
characteristic of their nature, unless vicious, until an effort 
iis made to make something noble out of it. 

3. Move Carlisle and Hampton Schools, in so far as they 
pertain to the education of Indians, /ocating them among the 
Indians where they may be civilizing powers to parents and 
children, and after as thorough instruction as practical is 
imparted in books, mechanical skill, gardening, farming, 
housework, sewing, etc., assist them in making a practical 
use of the knowledge they have attained. If an Indian 
youth can be taught to make a good harness, shoe, chair or 
tin dipper, encourage the sale of these to their people and 
thus help them to make a living by their trade. In such 
schools, as well as those that may be established on their res- 
ervations, let great care be taken to provide teachers who 
can become interested in the children sent to them and who 
can have sympathy for them and their people: 

Another duty of the American people toward the Indians, 
—and this must be done by churches—is to enlarge and mul- 
tiply Christian influence. Churches should see that better 
representatives of our race come in contact with the Indians 
—those who are interested in them for Christ’s sake, who 
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show Christian kindness and courtesy, who can intelligently 
point them to a loving, helping Saviour, and who will set an 
example of holy Christian living. Such missionaries give 
objective lessons which are of great practical value, and such 
as these are greatly needed in helping the benighted ones of 
our land. There are in this country 40,000 uncivilized 
Indians. Of these 28,000 have no schools. To them no 
missionary comes. They live and die without hope because 
the gospel is not brought to them. They go down to their 
graves with the sad refrain, ‘‘No one cared for my soul.” 
Our churches should recognize the fact that there are many 
thousands in our country in as great ignorance and darkness 
as any in Asia and Africa. 

More mission schools should be established among the 
Indians, especially among those who are uncivilized. These 
should be preparatory to more thorough training, especially 
for ministers and teachers. Our religious work among the 
Indians, although much has been accomplished, cannot be a 
great and permanent success until Christian workers are 
raised up among their own people. Such know their peo- 
ple better, can better adapt instruction to them and are free 
from the prejudices that exist against white men. Indian 
University, established and maintained largely by the Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, at Muskogee, a favorable loca- 
tion in the Indian Territory, is accomplishing, under God, 
just this work. During the past year 121 students attended 
this school. Many of these are Christians of whom quite a 
number are preparing for the ministry and to become Chris- 
tian teachers. All the civilized tribes in the territory have 
been represented in the University. A college course of 
studies is pursued, and by virtue of charter rights, degrees 
are conferred. Graduates are already at work among their 
people as ministers, teachers, physicians and lawyers. Two 
of these are missionaries among the uncivilized Indians, where 
God has greatly blessed their work. We have also several 
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academies sustained by our Home Mission Society. We 
should have many more. The grand work already done in 
the Indian Territory through missionaries and missionary 
teachers is prophetic of the great results that will surely fol- 
low, if Christians realize as they should the great import- 
ance and responsibility of this work and rally to its support 
with their contributions and their prayers. 

Acting on these principles and lines of duty we believe 
the Indian problem may be solved to the honor of our nation 
and the praise of Christ. The Indians will become prepared 
for citizenship and will ask this privilege of the government, 
The treaty relations will be changed at their own request, 
in compliance with provisions therein named, for the higher 
privileges insured to them through the sincerity and honesty 
of the American people. 

DANIEL ROGERS. 
Morrison, Ill. 
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We 
MARTIN BREWER ANDERSON: 
AN APPRECIATION, 


IN the closing chapter of a book that every well-regu- 
lated American, old or young, reads, 7Jom Brown's School- 
days, is an account of the effect on the hero of the sudden 
news that Arnold of Rugby was dead: 

He felt completely carried off his moral and intellectual legs, as if 
he had lost his standing-point in the invisible world. Besides which, 
the deep, loving loyalty which he felt for his own leader made the shock 
intensely painful. It was the first great wrench of his life, the first gap 
which the angel Death had made in his circle, and he felt numbed, and 
beaten down, and spiritless. . . . ‘If he could only have seen the 
doctor again for one five minutes ; have told him all that was in his heart, 
what he owed to him, how he loved and reverenced him, and would, by 
God’s help, follow his steps in life and death, he could have borne it alB 
without a murmur. But that he should have gone away forever with- 
out knowing it all was too much to bear.” 

So felt many a Rochester alumnus when the telegrapl» 
flashed the news across the continent that President Ander- 
son was no more. The blow was less sudden, perhaps, than 
that which smote Tom Brown, for we had had warning that 
our doctor had failed rapidly—indeed, that his state was 
critical—but it was no less heavy, and the sorrow was not 
less grievous, because partly anticipated. It did not seem 
that the news could be true. When we were college lads. 
our ‘‘Prex” had so impressed us all with a sense of his 
throbbing, exuberant, masterful vitality, his protean and un- 
tiring activity, that it was hard to think of him as mortaP 
like the rest of us. And when I saw him last, on the day 
he left New York for Florida, though he was no longer the 
stalwart man of yore, he seemed full of mental vigor and 
hopefulness, and no word or act gave premonition that the 
end was so near. 
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The daily and weekly press have borne ample testimony, 
with marked unanimity, to the character of Dr. Anderson’s 
services and to his worth asa man. In due time there will 
doubtless follow a memoir or biography, possibly with a 
collection of those essays and addresses that he was prepar- 
ing for the press in his last weeks at Lake Helen. In the 
meantime, it has seemed to a few that something might 
profitably be written, midway between the ephemeral news- 
paper article and the permanent volume—an article that 
might give to those who knew him only by repute or casu- 
ally a more adequate knowledge of the man, as he appeared 
to those who met him in the intimacy of the class-room and 
of the home; not a eulogy or a criticism, but, if a word 
savoring of affectation may be properly used of one so un- 
affected, an “‘ appreciation.” Such is the aim of this paper. 
None can be more keenly aware of its shortcomings than its 
author, but on the tomb of a great man any who knew and 
loved him may lay a humble wreath, and who shall say him 
nay? If in performing this task some things are repeated 
that have been published elsewhere, may not a plea be en- 
tered in justification, according to the old Greek adage that 
a man may once say a thing as he would have it—di¢ dé odx 
évdéyetae—but he cannot say it twice ? And if the article 
is now and then reminiscent and personal, it may not be the 
‘ less interesting to many readers for that. 


I, 


Though he scouted the theory that heredity and environ- 
ment are omnipotent in the formation of character, Dr. 
Anderson never denied that they are potent factors in de- 
termining a life, only surpassed by the supreme choice of 
the individual will. He was certainly an admirable instance 
of what heredity and environment can and cannot do to- 
wards the making of a great man. From his Scotch-Irish 
ancestry he inherited a strong frame and a stock of physical 
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vigor that honored even his prodigal drafts upon it for 
three score years and ten. From the same source came a 
will of steel, the dogged determination, when once the 
cost had been counted and a thing begun, to do or die. 
Along with this went a sound moral nature, a scrupulous 
conscience, a controlling sense of duty. It was, in a word, 
the grand old Puritan temperament, with a distinct indi- 
viduality—the stuff of which Cromwell’s Ironsides and the 
Covenanters were made, somewhat softened and humanized 
by the lapse of two centuries, but not changed in essence. 
An inheritance, this, beyond price to any man, a foundation 
on which character may be securely built. His environment 
was equally fortunate. Born in Brunswick, Me., in 1815, a 
town barely out of the pioneer stage, his early years were 
years of poverty, of strenuous labor, that hardened his mus- 
cles and developed his self-reliance. Poverty in a country 
town was never in those days, and seldom is now, the 
squalid, starving, ragged poverty of a city tenement, dwarf- 
ing the body and debasing the soul. The food might be 
coarse, but it was abundant; the clothing might be home- 
spun and of uncouth cut, but it was decent and warm. 
Such poverty was rather a wholesome discipline than a 
scourge, and from conditions like these have risen most 
of the men whose names are honored among Americans 
to-day. 

Young Anderson’s opportunities for the development of 
mind and soul were equally adapted to the making of 
strong character. Educational advantages in New England 
were limited in those days, but he had the best of such as 
there were. His father was a man of more than usual edu- 
cation, and at one time taught the village school at Bath, 
Me. Here the lad first showed the thirst for knowledge 
and the aptitude for acquiring it that distinguished him all 
his life, and early marked him out as a predestined scholar. 
While still a mere boy he eked out the slender family in- 
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come and provided for his own further schooling by labor- 
ing in a ship-yard. On one occasion, when I was express- 
ing admiration of his superb muscular development, Dr. 
Anderson referred to this fact, and said that he owed his 
great physical strength and his life-long vigor to this em- 
ployment during his youth, and to much practice in rowing 
a heavy boat against wind and tide. In these early years the 
influence of his mother upon him was very great and of the 
happiest character. In a speech at the meeting of the New 
York State Convention, held at Rome in 1884, Dr. Anderson 
made a tender and pathetic reference to his mother, telling 
how in his boyhood she had led him by the hand across the 
fields to a little Baptist church. The religious impressions 
that he received then remained with him through life, and 
had much to do with making him the man he was. At the 
-age of eighteen -he was converted during a revival at Bath, 
and was baptized into the Baptist church. He was con- 
verted all over, and he became a Baptist all over—he 
was never the man to do anything by halves—dedicating 
himself, soul and body, to the service of God and of his 
brethren. 

He now had a fresh incentive to diligence in study, and 
a powerful motive to make his education as complete as 
possible. A debatingclubin the town gave him a valuable 
‘stimulus, and under its inspiration he began and continued 
an extensive course of reading, which laid the foundations 
-of the broad scholarship for which he was later noted. 
Completing his preparatory studies with considerable diffi- 
-culty, under obstacles and discouragements that would have 
disheartened a less resolute youth, he entered Waterville 
College (now Colby University), in 1836, and was graduated 
‘in 1840. The testimony of his class-mates, of whom few 
now survive, is that he was in college life what he, afterwards 
‘was—a leader of men, and a scholar of untiring diligence 
and multifarious acquirements. His rank was high, but not — 
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the highest, for he valued breadth and depth of actual‘ 
knowledge above mere “ marks” gained in the recitation 

room. Feeling called to preach the gospel, he spent the 
year following his graduation, in the Newton Theological’ 
Institution. A fellow-student, not a class-mate, was Ezekiel‘ 
G. Robinson, soon to win like fame with him as an educator.. 
In some lately published reminiscences, Dr. Robinson tells- 
us that the two students were drawn into some degree of 
intimacy by a common participation in the debating society 
then maintained by the Newton theologues. Doubtless. 
they were sometimes antagonists in these friendly contests, . 
and when they were we may be certain that the sparks flew,. 
for then each met a foeman worthy of his steel. 

In 1841, the offer of a tutorship at Waterville tempted: 
Anderson to intermit his studies for a time, with the- 
prospect of so replenishing his purse that he could go on in: 
independence. He did not, however, then contemplate- 
more than this. During the winter of 1842-3 he ac- 
cepted an engagement to supply the pulpit of the E Street: 
Church, of Washington. He was now in the flush and vigor 
of his young manhood, and his preaching made no little stir- 
in the capital city. A sermon that he delivered in the 
House of Representatives was particularly praised by all. 
who heard it, and some notable public men became inter-- 
ested in the youthful preacher and his career. It is not diffi-. 
cult to understand this success, At this period, as in later- 
years, he had all the characteristics of a great orator—a 
striking, a commanding presence, a voice sonorous and. 
strong, and in these early years musical and rich, a keen: 
and logical mind, a strong Saxon style, and, added to all,. 
that indefinable something which for lack of a better word 
- we call ‘‘ magnetism,” the power of moving the feelings and 
controlling the wills of other men. Few have gifts better- 
adapted to win success in public life, and there can be no. 
‘doubt that had the young preacher at that time chosen such. 
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a career—for which he felt himself to have special qualifica- 
tions, but from which his conscience held him back—the 
great prizes of the political world would have been at his 
disposal. In later years Dr. Anderson was a speaker whose 
power was sometimes marvellous. I remember especially a 
speech that he made in Rochester at a public meeting soon 
after the outbreak of the Civil War. The meeting was held 
in a tent, and I, a lad not yet ten years of age, was allowed 
as a special favor to attend it. I had never heard of Dr. 
Anderson, and it was some years later that I knew who 
he was, but that evening’s speech is burned into my mem- 
ory, there to remain to the latest moment of life—the fiery 
passion of patriotism that inspired the orator, and the pitch 
of wild enthusiasm to which he roused the meeting, as the 
flaming flood of eloquence poured forth. When he ceased, 
it seemed as if nearly every able-bodied man in the tent 
rushed forward to enroll himself among the defenders of his. 
country, and in a few weeks the Old Thirteenth marched to 
the front. It is told of Demosthenes, as the crowning proof 
of his oratoric greatness, that when he harangued the 
Athenians they cried, ‘‘ Let us march against Philip.” On 
this occasion Dr. Anderson scored the same kind of a 
triumph, and proved himself capable of the highest eloquence. 
It required a noble cause to rouse him to his best efforts, 
but he always rose to a great occasion, and then he was. 
magnificent. 

It was about this time that his whole plan of life was 
altered, His splendid physique and superabundant health 
made him careless, He fancied he could do anything and 
bear everything. A day’s exposure to cold and wet, and a 
night’s sleeping in a damp bed brought on a cold that 
nearly proved fatal, and resulted in the temporary impairment 
of his health and the loss of his voice. The latter calamity 
was supposed to be permanent; physicians assured him 
that he could never hope to be a public speaker. He re- 
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luctantly gave up the idea of completing his studies for the 
ministry and accepted a chair proffered by his a/ma mater. 
The doctors were wrong, as they often are. In a few years 
his general health was restored to its accustomed robust- 
ness, and gradually he regained much of his voice. It 
never had again, probably, the flexibility and sweetness ot 
his youth; there was always a husky quality audible, and 
its compass was not great, but in power it was all one 
could desire. Accepting the verdict of the physicians, he 
devoted himself to his new career with the ardor and thor- 
oughness that marked whatever he did. It is not dispar- _ 
aging to his colleagues to say that he became, in his brief 
period of service, the soul of the Waterville faculty. He 
taught in the several departments—mathematics, English 
literature and rhetoric, philosophy—doing excellent work 
in all. Once during my college course he called me to his 
room to commend an essay I had written, and to suggest a 
change in my style. It was, he said, too florid and had a 
trick of circumlocution. “Go straight to the mark; say _ 
what you mean, and don’t try to get finer bread than can 
be made of wheat,” was his counsel. And then he became 
reminiscent. ‘‘ When I was a young professor at Water- 
ville, I had to correct the students’ essays, and some of 
them had your fault (here a sly glance at me) of trying to 
be Zoo fine. So I would cali one of them into my room and 
go over his essay with him. I would take one of his flowery 
sentences and say, ‘Now, Mr. Jones, just what did you 
mean by that?’ ‘ Well, I meant thus and so.’ ‘ Say thus 
and so, then, and dan’t say something else.’ And so I 
would go over sentence after sentence and insist that he 
should say, in a straightforward and simple style, exactly 
the thought he had in mind. The boys used to think I was 
rough on them, but it did ’em good; it was just what they 
needed.” He left me to infer that it was just what I needed, 
and I neither disputed him then nor afterwards. In one’s 
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sophomoric stage such discipline is invaluable, if it does 
seem a trifle severe at the time. But Dr. Anderson had a 
way of sugar-coating his bitter pills that made them almost 
pleasant to take. 

It was while he was at Waterville that Professor Ander- 
son was married. His wife was Elizabeth Gilbert, the daugh- 
ter of a respected merchant of New York, eminent among 
the Baptist laymen of fifty years ago. ‘‘ Marriage,” our Prex 
used sometimes to say to us, “either makes a man or 
breaks him.” If such be the case, marriage made him. 
No one who ever knew Mrs. Anderson once questioned that 
she was ‘‘a perfect woman, nobly planned,” and the ideal 
wife for her husband. It was a wedded life that gave vis- 
ible form to Tennyson’s picture: 


Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world... . 
Till at the last she set herself to man 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 


Il, 


Some obscurity hangs over the close of Dr. Anderson’s. 
first period of service as an educator. Why he left Water- 
ville I have never heard, and perhaps it would not be dis- 

‘creet to inquire. Itis enough to know that in 1850 he came 
to New York and engaged in journalism. It is true that 
the journalist as well as the poet is born, not made, but it is 
also true in most cases that he is made as well as born. Dr. 
Anderson furnishes almost a solitary instance of immediate 
and marked success in one of the most difficult and exacting 
of callings, without any previous training for it. Nothing in 
all his career better proved his native ability and acquired 
learning, or more clearly showed him to be a man predes- 
tinate to be successful in whatever he undertook, than his 
_ brief journalistic career. I say brief, for it lasted barely 
three years, but into those years how much of strenuous 
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labor he crowded and how well he showed his right to a 
mar’s place among men. He was but thirty-five when he 
began this work, but the Vew- York Recorder \eaped at once 
to the forefront of religious weeklies. For the first time he 
now became widely known in the denomination, as one who 
had it in him to do great things. These years were in the 
sturm und drang period of Baptist affairs. The Bible Union 
controversy was waging in its early fierceness, and Dr. 
Anderson’s convictions impelled him to range himself with 
the opponents of a new English version of the Scriptures. 
This was only one, though to Baptists the most exciting, of 
many controversies. The conflict over the removal of the 
Hamilton institutions to Rochester fell within the period of 
his journalistic service, and from the first he sided with the 
Rochester party, being made one of the Board of Trustees. 
In these battles the young editor bore an active part. 
He was no carpet-knight of controversy, but a doughty 
warrior, able to give and ready to take hard knocks— 


His quick, keen, urgent, sinewy, certain thrust 
Those knights well knew who felt it in the joust. 


He was not a man, however, who took kindly to 
poisoned arrows or foul blows; he fought fairly himself, 
and an unfair adversary had him therefore at a disadvan- 
tage, for he disdained as much to retaliate in kind as he 
smarted keenly under wounds thus received. A strong and 
noble nature like his is capable of endless endurance in a 
fair contest, where “sand” or the ability to take punish- 
ment is one of the cgnditions of success; but feels, with a 
keenness unknown to ignoble men, the smart of injustice, 
and the indignity of being smitten by a vile adversary. 
Some wounds received in this way rankled in Dr. Ander- 
son’s soul till a late period of his life, if not to the very end. 
In a letter, written only two years before his death, he made 
a bitter reference to the “ newspaper abuse” he had re- 
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-ceived during, and for some time after, his career as a New 
“York journalist. 

As an editor Dr. Anderson was especially strong in 
dleader-writing. His fulness of information, industry, sturdy 
-sense, and robust English style made his articles models of 
the stately editorial writing that prevailed in those days, 
‘though it is somewhat out of fashion now. He had the 
“‘nose for news,” (a phrase of his own, characteristically 
apt), but it may perhaps be questioned if his experience 
lasted long enough to develop in him certain other qualities 
indispensable in one who would make a well-balanced and 
-complete weekly religious newspaper. That further exper- 
dience would have developed these qualities is not at all to 
be questioned, He was powerful in controversy, and espec 
dally happy in defending and enforcing the distinctive prin- 
ciples avowed by the Baptist churches. Then, as through- 
-out his life, he was firm in his convictions and constant in 
his loyalty to them. One of his students who knew him 
well and loved him proportionally, Rev. Robert S. Mac- 
Arthur, D.D., has written on this point with a felicity of 
phrase that leaves nothing to be desired : 

He was withal a leal-hearted Baptist. In the bottom of his soul 
he loved the interests of the denomination to which he gave the en- 
husiasm of his youth, the strength of his manhood, and the ripe wis- 
-dom of his later years. He knew that the scholarship, the art, the his- 
tory of the world, are on our side; he knew that the Word of God is 
the foundation stone in our denominational structure. The prominence 
of his position, the wide relationships he had with leading men in 
other denominations, never hindered him from using an opportunity, 
when such words could be appropriately spoken, to emphasize our fun- 
damental principles as in harmony with the Word of God, the best in- 
‘terests of the religious life and with the largest and highest culture. 
He did not think that the institution he loved would be benefitted by 
silence or ambiguity on his part as to his denominational convictions. 
‘He did not crave any modifications or concessions in our denominational 
policy. He was satisfied—he was proud—to be and to avow himself, 
«<a through and through Baptist.” 

The experience gained in journalism, Dr. Anderson 
made most useful in his after career as teacher. Nothing 
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was more characteristic of the man than the fertility of re- 
source, the quickness of insight, the readiness of adapta- 
tion by which he made everything he had ever read or ex- 
perienced pay tribute to the present duty. Thenceforth, 
throughout life, he looked out over the world and watched 
the making of history, with the mind of a scholar it is true, 
but also with the eye of a journalist. None of his old stu- 
dents will ever forget the ‘“‘chapel talks” in which Dr. 
Anderson exercised what he used to call “the editorial 
function of the teacher,” by terse comments on current 
events, elucidating the principles underlying them, and set- 
ting them forth in their historical relations. These talks were 
in themselves a liberal education for young men, sharpening 
the mind and broadening the outlook beyond any of the 
more formal studies of the course. They were always in- 
forming, skilfully stimulating curiosity and impelling to in- 
vestigation rather than telling everything, and not infre- 
quently were delivered with a fireand impetuosity of eloquence 
that made them most valuable object-lessons in oratory. 
Of all my college course, I recall nothing that I would not 
rather have spared than these “ chapel talks.” 


III 


No institution of learning had smaller or more unprom- 
ising beginnings than the University of Rochester. <A big 
name and a few professors were its outfit. Ihave read, but 
cannot verify, a satirical account of it by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, to the effect that a Rochester hotel keeper had 
found that his building would rent better asa college, had put 
in a few books, secured a coach-load of students from 
another school and had had a crop of graduates before time 
for green peas. This tale is evidently a work of the imagina- 
tion, but there was enough truth in it to make it sting at 
the time, though we can afford to laugh at it now. Just 
why it was that the trustees of this institution pitched upon 
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the New-York editor as the best man to be head and leader 
of this new and almost desperate enterprise, is unknown to 
me. Certain it is that they voted more wisely than they 
knew. A man who had frequently been a journalistic 
antagonist in controversy, to his uniform discomfiture, took 
occasion to “ get even” by telling the public that this Mr. 
Anderson had been a failure in all that he had ever under- 
taken and would undoubtedly be a failure in his new posi- 
tion. The laughable ineptitude of this prediction, in view 
of one of the greatest successes in the educational work of 
America, lends great force to Mr. Lowell’s advice, 


Don’t never prophesy onless ye snow. 


Of this success how is it possible to speak in terms too 
warm? Not a few Rochester alumni, doubtless, can say 
. with Matthew Arnold :— 
For rigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith, and trimm’d its fire, 
Shew’d me the high, white star of Truth, 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire, 


but every one of them will, without disloyalty to the rest, 
place first among his teachers Dr. Anderson. To those 
who had an intimate knowledge of his methods and their 
results, he will always be the deau zdeal of the great teacher. 
He was a great teacher because he was a great man—an 
omnivorous intellect, a splendid physique, a stalwart char- 
acter, an all-compelling will, a tender heart. Merely to 


describe him as a great teacher is not to describe, ' 


but only to characterize, him. There are teachers and 
teachers. Some teachers are distinguished mainly by 
their power to impart knowledge. Students who pass 
through their classes are graduated well crammed; but 
whether the information has been digested and assimilated 
is another question. There are other teachers who have the 
faculty of directing students in their studies, of arousing an 
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earnest and even enthusiastic spirit, of impelling each man 
to investigate, think and judge for himself. And there 
are still other teachers who are comparatively weak on the 
scholastic side, but are eminent in ability to develop the 
manliness and mould the character of their pupils. 

Dr. Anderson belonged to no one of these classes, but 
combined in himself all these characteristics, though in very 
unequal proportions, and this inequality was one secret of 
his strength. When he entered on his work at Rochester, 
in 1853, he had, as we have seen, already made his mark as 
ateacher. At Waterville he had shown himself in a rare 
degree possessed of the qualities required in the class-room. 
At Rochester he took rank from the first among the fore- 
most educators of America. I think he never cared to ex- 
cel as a mere imparter of knowledge, rightly estimating 
this as the lowest function of the teacher. Greater masters 
of the technique of pedagogy there doubtless have been; he 
was no martinet in drill; he did not regard his students in 
the light of Strasburg geese, to be stuffed with all the learn- 
ing that could by hook or crook be crammed into them. 
His idea was to produce men—scholarly men, to be sure, 
but men first, and scholars afterwards. His efforts were 
devoted, therefore, first of all and most of all, to stimulat- 
ing the minds and arousing the consciences of his classes. 
He taught men how to think and investigate for themselves, 
rather than gave them results. In a word, he recognized 
that the larger half of education is teaching men how to use 
their tools. He used to say, sometimes, ‘‘ When I see you 
young men in the halls getting red in the face over a dis- 
cussion of some knotty point in philosophy or scholarship, 
I know that my work is more than half done.” He excelled 
in power to waken the most sluggish intellect, and give to 
each man in an average class a mental impulse that would 
last years after his graduation, and in most cases will last as 
long as life itself. If it were possible to rouse a dull mind, 
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to spur a lazy will, or (to use a favorite phrase of his) “to 
create a soul under the ribs of death,’ he was the man to 
do it. If he failed the task was hopeless, and rarely did he 
fail. How many Rochester alumni will confess with grat- 
itude to their dying day, that what they have done or may 
do of good work is due in God’s providence to the fact that 
Dr. Anderson first taught them to brace their wills and gird 
up the loins of their minds to earnest efforts. 

The most valuable part of college work is the formation 
of character. Greater than all Dr. Anderson’s great powers 
of mind was his power to give his students a lasting 
moral impulsion, a healthful and uplifting direction to thei1 
aspirations and ambitions. This power, the gift of God, 
was richly blessed by the Spirit of God, as many an alumnus 
can bear testimony from the depths of a grateful heart. He 
held up to his students a lofty ideal of Christian manhood— 
‘keeping it always before them by example as well as by 
precept. He did not undervalue worldly success— he was 
often more ambitious for his boys than they were for them- 
selves, and spurred them on to greater exertions—but he 
taught them to hold loyalty to truth and manhood in 
higher esteem than wealth or honors. Coming to him as 
these men did at the critical stage in the formation of 
character, with adverse conditions of heredity or training 
in many cases, it is surprising how uniformly they were 
turned toward the right and the true. The cases of failure 
may be counted on the fingers of one hand. As the Roman 
matron, pointing to the young Gracchi, said, ‘‘ Behold my 
jewels,” we may point to the long and honorable roll of 
alumni graduated under Dr. Anderson as his chief ornament 
and title to perpetual remembrance. Hardly a worthless 
character is to be found on that roll. The graduates of 
Rochester are not all great men, not all men of genius, but, 
almost without exception, they are good men and true, 
doing their duty faithfully where God has placed them. 
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And this fact is the natural result of the influence exerted’ 
on class after class for thirty-five years. Eternity only will 
tell the full result of those years’ work. There are hundreds 
of us who owe everything to wise words of counsel, of 
reproof, or of kindly advice, given at critical moments— 
words that were, in many a case, the turning-point of a 
lifetime. If we have some love for sound learning, broad 
culture, accurate scholarship; if we desire always to be 
manly and true, and at any cost faithful to the right ; if our 
ideal of a noble life is faithful service to God and our 
fellows, rather than the winning of the prizes of wealth and 
ambition; we owe it to his teachings, enforced by his 
example. 

His discipline kept in view the same high aims. For the 
first year or two of college life the student felt admiration 
and awe for the “‘ Prex.” As he came more closely in 
contact with Dr. Anderson he found that under a somewhat 
grim and leonine aspect there was as warm a heart as ever 
beat; that he really had, and did not merely affect to have,. 
a personal interest in the welfare of each man. There were 
few of us who did not have occasion at some time to hold a 
private interview with him in the awful precincts of the 
president’s room—in my day a gloomy and ill-furnished 
apartment of Anderson Hall, well fitted to strike terror into- 
the heart of the conscious delinquent. The terror of these 
interviews was mainly in anticipation. He knew howto wink 
at pecadilloes, and knew as well howto repress with firmness, 
and, if necessary, with severity, serious uprisings against 
salutary law. He could speak scorching words of censure 
when they were deserved, he could pass lightly over what 
was the mere ebullition of boyish spirits. If at any time a 
student experienced the truth of the Scripture that “no 
chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but griev- 
ous,” he also in due time, if not utterly incorrigible, found 
it true that “‘it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness. 
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unto them which are exercised thereby.” For his reproofs 
were so wisely administered, and were followed by counsel 
so kind and fatherly, that the man went out of the room 
with genuine regret for his misconduct, with deep respect 
and affection for his ‘‘ Prex,” and with a high resolve there- 
after to deserve his confidence. And there were interviews 
of another kind in that room, when men went to the pres- 
ident in trouble, or at his request to talk about their future, 
and in every ¢ase received help that was invaluable. If 
there ever was a college-head who managed his troublesome 
boys so well as Dr. Anderson, certainly no one ever did it 
with more unfailing tact and firm kindness. 


Ideal-Christian teacher, master, man, 

Severely sweet, a gracious Puritan, 

Beyond my praise to-day, beyond their blame, 
He spurs me yet with his remembered name. * 


IV. 


But Dr. Anderson was more than a great teacher; he 
was a great scholar, in the fullest sense of the term. Many 
men of far smaller attainments make a greater display of 
learning. His was not a nature that delighted in display ; 
esse quam videri was his motto, to be, rather than to seem, 
his aim. His scholarship was encyclopedic—no other word 


describes it. His intellectual curiosity was insatiable and . 


his capacity for acquisition enormous, When he was in 
a company of learned men, no subject could be started about 
which he did not seem to be fully informed, and in many 
cases his knowledge astonished specialists. In my time he 
could and did at a pinch teach a class in any department of 
the college, and the keenest students could not in such an 

* These lines are from a poem by William Cleaver Wilkinson, ‘‘A Re- 
membered Teacher.” I do not know that the teacher was Dr. Anderson, but 


these verses so admirably express my estimate of his character that I cannot for- 
bear quoting them. 
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emergency catch him tripping. This weight of learning 
was borne as easily as a medizval knight wore his armor. 
His multifarious knowledge was all assimilated, classified, 
ready for instant use, and above all it was accurate. He 
was not one of those men who know a thousand things and 
know them all wrong. He was intolerant of inaccurate, 
slovenly work, in himself or in others; crude and preten- 
tious sciolism was the one thing for which he had no mercy. 

To those who knew Dr. Anderson but slightly, or who 
knew him not at all, this may seem extravagant eulogy ; 
to those who knew him well, it will seem short of the 
truth. His mind was teeming with information and ideas, 
and nothing pleased him so much as to find somebody with 
whom to share both. There is a tale still told in Roches- 
ter, that ought to be true if it is not, that he was once very 
ill of cholera, and his life despaired of. While in this con- 
dition he beckoned to a friend watching by him. Bending 
over the sick man to receive, as he supposed, a dying in- 
junction about some weighty matter, what was this friend’s 
surprise to hear the words, “ By the way, , I wish you 
” mentioning a recent article in a 
periodical that had attracted his own attention and inter- 
ested him greatly. He rarely met one of his old students 
or personal friends without suggesting some book to read, 
some line of investigation to pursue, or some article, or 
speech, or sermon to be prepared. In a ten-minute talk he 
would lay out more work than one could do in a year, even 
if one were a very diligent worker, with plenty of spare 
time. He never took umbrage if his suggestions were not 
followed, but if by chance the seed fell into good soil and 
brought forth fruit, his interest in the progress of the work 
and his pride in the result could not have been greater had 
he been the worker, and of praise he was prodigal when he . 
was certain that honest work had been done. He was not 
sparing of criticism—criticism searching, intelligent, kindly, 
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reconstructive ; for he not merely pulled the badly-built edi- 
fice down about one’s ears, but showed one how to put it up 
properly. Some who knew him imperfectly were hurt by 
his frequent suggestions and criticisms, supposing them to 
evidence an opinion on his part that he knew their business 
or profession better than they. They misjudged the man. 
He could no more help throwing out these hints than a full 
fountain can help overflowing. He gave out knowledge as 
the sun gives out its heat, because this was his nature; he 
suggested new lines of thought and experiment because his 
fruitful mind brought forth ideas that he had no time nor 
opportunity to utilize, and out of sheer good-will he be- 
stowed them on others. A man conscious of intellectual 
poverty would have husbanded carefully, and made a con- 
siderable reputation of, what he poured out on every side 
with the carelessness of boundless wealth. 

Amid the duties of an exacting profession, and the cares 
of administration, Dr. Anderson yet found time to do an 
amount of writing, in volume respectable, and in quality 
high. Of late years his literary activity was much dimin- 
ished, but in the earlier years of his college work his contri- 
butions to periodical literature were both frequent and 
valuable, showing great research, firm grasp of principles, 
and the power of coérdinating knowledge and speculation. 
A series of essays published in the Christian Review, then 
the principal organ of philosophy and theology in this 
country, deserve especial mention: ‘The Origin and 
Political Life of the English Race,” (1850), ‘‘ Language as 
a Means of Classifying Man,” (1859), ‘‘ Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s Lectures,” (1860), “ Berkeley and his Works,” (1861), 
‘‘Growth and Relation of the Sciences,” and ‘‘ The Arabian 
Philosophy,” (1862). Among my pamphlets, and in vari- 
ous volumes accessible to me, I find the following papers : 
“The University of the Nineteenth Century,” ‘“‘ Voluntary- 
ism in Education,” “ The Right Use of Wealth,” “ The Doc- 
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trine of Evolution,” “‘ Outdoor Relief,” “ Christianity and the 
Common Law.” These topics barely suggest the range of 
his studies, and the catholicity of his sympathy. He, if any 
man of our day, might take as his motto: Homo sum, hu- 
mani nihil a me alienum puto. 

But this list of titles only suggests what Dr. Anderson 
was, and what he might have done; the reading of the 
papers, indeed, does little more. In his case, as has been 
happily remarked, the whole was greater than the sum ofall its 
parts. Inthe last months of his life, Dr. Anderson, yield- 
ing to the advice of many friends, contrary to his own inclin- 
ationand judgment, arranged for the publication of avolume 
of these collected papers. A publisher was found on his last 
visit to New York, and when his fatal illness began he was 
at work on the necessary revisions. Like most men of real 
power, he was conscious of his strength, and he knew well 
that neither any one of his writings, nor the sum of them all, 
was the measure of his ability. Not having been able to do 
justice to himself in these desultory productions, he would 
rather go to his grave with no permanent literary memorial, 
than leaving one so inadequate. He was great-hearted 
enough with open eyes to sacrifice the prospect of fame, as 
a man of letters,in order to put his whole soul and strength 
into his work as educator ; but he shrank from giving to the 
world less than his best, lest it be taken to be his best. If 
there was here a touch of the old man and his pride, it only 
serves to prove him human like ourselves, and not that 
‘‘faultless monster that the world ne’er saw.” In fact, as 
those who saw much of him well know, Dr. Anderson was 
very human. He neither was, nor pretended to be, perfect, 
but to me, at least, it always seemed that even his failings 


‘leaned to virtue’s side. If he had not been restrained by 


the grace of God, he might have been what Dr. Johnson 
loved, a good hater; as it was, he reserved his hatreds for 
shams and lies, and anything else that is base and vile. 
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Errors he doubtless committed, but if in all his life he ever 
-did anything small and mean and contemptible, this naughty 
world, which is usually so quick to see and to bruit such 
deeds, has for once failed to do either. | 


V. 


It was true, as Dr. Strong so happily said at the funeral 
service, that Dr. Anderson was the first citizen of Rochester. 


He was also one of the first citizens of the Empire State. | 


Devoted as his life was to his special work, he yet found 
time to perform many eminent services for his fellow citi- 
zens. The ‘‘ by-products” of his life-work would have made 
a respectable career for an ordinary man. His service in 
the State Board of Charities was long, laborious and use- 
ful; his labors as a member of the Niagara Falls Inter- 
national Commission were equally honorable to himself 
and useful to his fellow-citizens; his advice was often 
sought by public men on important measures, and his coun- 
sels in such cases were potent. The same may be said of 
his relations to the denomination that had his hearty loyalty 
and devoted service. He was President in turn of its two 
largest missionary organizations, a Life Director in others, 
and no man was more heartily weicomed either to the grave 
discussions of board meetings or to the platform of public 
meetings. Inthe one his sound judgment and wide knowl- 
edge of men, in the other his power of practical and elo- 
‘quent address, made him a force always arrayed in favor of 
any measure or policy that promised to promote the king- 
dom of God among men. 

But, after all is said, the best measure of Dr, Anderson’s 
greatness is the University to whose founding he consecrated 
himself in the flush of young manhood. This is his great- 
est work—greater than any “works” he might have left 
in paper and ink, though never so voluminous. To “lay 
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foundations under ground,” as he used to put it, was the 
end to which he devoted the best of himself and of his life. 
‘‘ This one thing I do” was the keynote of that life. He 
poured out himself with unstinted self-sacrifice. It seemed. 
a pity, sometimes, that a man who touched life at so many 
points, so strong, so admirably equipped by nature and by 
culture for a great career, so rich in manhood, should be 
“‘cabined, cribbed, confined” within limits thus narrow. 
It was indeed a noble sacrifice, but was the end entirely 
unworthy of it? More and more it will appearthat he 
builded better than he knew, not only for the University 
but for his own name and fame. Had Dr. Anderson’s. 
heart been selfishly set on achieving for himself an enduring 
fame, he could have taken no other way so certain to reach 
that goal. There are few instances of completer fulfilment 
of that paradox of Jesus, ‘“‘ He that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.” As scholar and author, as statesman or 
man of affairs—for he had notable gifts in any of these 
directions—he might have made for himself a greater pres- 
ent notoriety, and won for himself more wealth, only to be 
speedily forgotten, perhaps. But nothing is so permanent 
among human institutions as a seat of learning. The uni- 
versity of Salerno has an uninterrupted history from the 
ninth century, the university of Bologna dates from the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, and the university of Paris 
from the thirteenth. The oldest dynasty in Europe cannot 
boast such antiquity. Revolutions have swept over the 
continent, wars have devastated it, empires have risen, 
flourished and decayed, the map of Europe has been recon- 
structed times without number, but the great institutions of 
learning have been left undisturbed. The names of their 
founders and faithful servants have been gratefully pre- 
served while oblivion has buried contemporary princes and: 
prelates. There is nothing in which man can make invest- 
ment, either of his fortune or of his life, with such certainty 
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of permanent results, as in the making of a university. This. 
Dr. Anderson well knew, and nothing but the knowledge of 
it enabled him to do and to bear through thirty-six weary 
years. He had faith in the future of the institution to which 
he gave his life, because he had faith in God, and had read 
His providential dealings in the history of mankind. 
The work he has done will abide, to be a memorial 
more lasting than marble or brass. It is no disparage- 
ment to others who have wrought and made sacrifices, and 
there have been many such, to say that the University of 
Rochester owes what it is to-day to the wise foresight, 
unceasing labors, and indomitable will of Martin Brewer 
Anderson. He came to the college in its infancy, when it 
had hardly more than a name to live; his death leaves it 
with a handsome property, well endowed and equipped, an 
institution influential and honored throughout the country. 
To a stranger who walks up the spacious and beautiful cam- 
pus at Rochester, and, gazing at the stately buildings that 
rise on either hand, inquires for a memorial of its first 
president and real founder, one may answer in the words of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s noble epitaph, 


SI MONUMENTUM REQUIRIS, CIRCUMSPICE. 


New York. 





HENRY C. VEDDER.. 
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VI. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ORDINATION OR “ RECOGNITION ”—WHICH? 


A considerable difference of opinion has developed of late years 
among Baptists with regard to the re-ordination (so-called) of ministers 
who come to us from other Christian bodies. Of late years, we say, 
forit does not appear that until recently there was any difference ot 
opinion or of practice in this regard. The rule was, until recently, to 
ordain to the pastorate of a Baptist church any man who had not pre- 
viously been set apart for the work by sister churches. Differences of 
detail in conducting ordination services there always have been. Among 
our Southern brethren, and in England, the practice is general of calling 
neighboring presbyters to assist the local church with their counsel, to 
examine the candidate, and to lay hands on him if he is found worthy. 
The Northern churches call a council, composed of duly appointed 
delegates, lay and cleric, who conduct the examination and advise the 
church, the ministerial members generally participating in the formal 
service. Both methods recognize the fact, approved of Scripture, that 
the substance of ordination is in the choice by the church of a man to 
devote himself wholly to the ministry of the word and ordinances of God, 
and both also recognize the correlated Scripture precedent of a formal 
service in such cases, the candidate being solemnly set apart by laying 
on of hands and prayer to the blessed work to which he believes him- 
self called by the Spirit and providence of God. The participation of 
those outside of the local church is not necessary to give the ordination 
validity in the church itself, but to give it force among sister churches 
of the same faith and order. There is no objection, save that of com- 
mon sense and convenience, against the repetition of ordination every 
time a minister changes his pastoral relations; but the council or the 
gathering of presbyters gives the first ceremony the denominational 
stamp, and makes its repetition useless. 
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Baptists hold to no theory of sacramental grace in ordination, nor 
do they believe in the indelibility of orders. But they hold that ordina- 
tion as practiced by them not only has the sanction of New Testament 
precedent, but is a wholesome and necessary safe-guard against 
the introduction into the ministry of unworthy men. By ‘‘ unworthy ” 
is not necessarily meant immoral, for, as a matter of fact, immoral ten- 
dencies in a minister are rarely detected by councils, but work themselves 
out in later years in the pastorate. ‘‘ Unworthy’’ men are men not 
qualified by education and force of character for so responsible a work, 
men obviously mistaken in the belief they have been called to preach; 
men deficient in knowledge of the Scriptures, or holding views not in 
harmony with those general in Baptist churches. Not a few men be- 
longing to one or the other of these classes are kept from the ministry 
by the refusal of councils to recommend their ordination, and more 
would be kept from the ministry, to the mutual profit of themselves 
and the churches, if councils were more conscientious in doing their 
duty. But taking councils and presbyteries as they are, they offer an 
invaluable safeguard to the churches, against the efforts of men wholly 
unsuited to the ministerial office to thrust themselves into it. 

Now it is obvious enough that this safeguard is most valuable, and 
most justifies its existence, when one seeks the pastorate of a Baptist 
church, after having served some years, more or less, in the ministry of 
another Christian body. We assume that such a man comes to us 
with testimonials of his Christian character and personal worth that 
make his integrity of purpose unquestionable ; that his reputation has 
been spotless; that he gives good and sufficient reason for wishing to 
change his denominational relations ; in other words, that, as regards 
the subjects and nature of baptism, he is thoroughly converted to our 
views, and is a sound Baptist. This is much; it is quite enough to 
justify any Baptist church in receiving him to membership, on his pro- 
fession of faith, and after baptism; but it is not enough for one who 
would be ateacher, a preacher, a pastor, a leader. For that office a 
special fitness is required, namely, agreement in views of doctrine and 
polity with the churches among whom the new-comer seeks to labor as 
a minister. In some cases this is of exceptional importance. The 
brother has been, let us say, a Methodist. The Methodist church is 
episcopal in polity and Arminian in theology, while Baptists practice a 
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congregational polity and hold the general type of theology known as 
Calvinistic. It is conceivable that a Methodist minister might become 
a Baptist in the fundamental question of the subjects and act of bap- 
tism, yet remain unchanged in his other views, as firm a believer as 
ever in episcopacy and itinerancy, in conditional election and falling 
from grace. Should he be ordained to the ministry by a Baptist 
church? That is a grave question, worthy of most careful thought 
and deliberation by a wise council; certainly he should not be hastily 
inducted into the Baptist ministry, either with or without a formal ordi- 
nation. To us the answer seems tolerably easy, and we have little 
doubt what would be the decision of a council called from Baptist churches 
without partiality or manipulation. But whether councils agreed with 
our views or not matters little; the point is that the examination’should 
be made, that it should be searching and intelligent, so that the posi- 
tion of the new-comer in the denomination may be authoritatively 
settled and made secure. We say ‘‘ authoritatively,” for though in 
theory the decision of an ordination council is only advice, and though 
each Baptist church is independent of every other, in fact we all know 
that when a council has once laid hands on a man it has spoken for the 
entire sisterhood of churches. A theory is all very well, but facts are 
final. 

Within a few years a nondescript service called a ‘‘ recognition ” 
has become unceasingly common among Northern Baptist churches, 
particularly in New England. It is much less common in the Middle 
States, and is nearly unknown in the West. This service is an ordina- 
tion, with the ordination left out. A minister of (let ussay) the Presbyte- 
rian church, adopts Baptist views, is duly baptized into the fellowship 
of a Baptist church on his Christian experience, and not long after is 
called to the pastorate of a Baptist church. That church calls a coun- 
cil, as for ordination, the council examines the candidate, finds him 
sound in doctrine and well commended as to character; but instead of 
advising the church to ordain him to the work of the ministry, advises 
that he be recognized as already a minister. This procedure is illogical 
and absurd. For, when the council meets, the man either is or is not 
a Baptist minister. If he is a Baptist minister, he is so by virtue of his 
ordination as a Presbyterian by Presbyterians, and the examination by 
the council is an impertinence. If ‘‘ orders” are indelible, and once a 
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minister always a minister, let us be logical and ‘‘ recognize” the 
brother without this nonsense of examination bya council. If, on the 
other hand, he is not a Baptist minister, the council is right in examin- 
ing him, but he can be made a Baptist minister only by being set form- 
ally apart to that work, just as if he were a young man fresh from the 
seminary. Inthat view of the case, the ‘‘ recognition” service is a 
sorry substitute for the service that should be held. Whichever horn 
of this dilemma one chooses, the ‘‘ recognition ” is impaled on it. 

The defense of the ‘‘ recognition” is equally illogical and weakly 
sentimental. It is said that those who demand ordination (we do not 
admit the validity of the word ve-ordination, for we deny that the man 
has ever been regularly ordained) are illiberal and bigotted in their views, 
practically declaring that ministers of other denominations are not min- 
isters at all; also that they attribute to ordination some sacredness and 
special grace, by the mere fact they insist on its repetition. To take 
his last objection first, is it not evident that those who attribute special 
grace to ordination are those who o/ect to its repetition, those who hold 
that if hands ‘have been laid on a man once he is thenceforth and 
always a minister? What is this but the Roman theory of indelibility 
of orders? It certainly is not and never has been, Baptist doctrine nor 
has it any Scripture authority. The objection of bigotry is scarcely 
worth answering, yet the character of some who urge it gives it a fic- 
ticious importance. It is true that ordination of pedobaptist ministers by 
Baptists ‘‘ unchurches ” other denominations, just as much and no more 
as the baptism of the same men by Baptist churches ‘‘ unchurches” other 
denominations. In other words, the Baptist theory of the church nec- 
essarily ‘‘ unchurches ” other denominations, that is, denies that other 
churches are regularly organized after the New Testament model. 
Holding, as we do, that the New Testament requires a church to con- 
sist of baptized believers only, and that it teaches baptism to be immer- 
sion only, we necessarily and logically declare in so affirming that all 
churches composed in part of infants and of persons affused or sprinkled 
are not true churches. They are assemblies of Christian believers, as we 
are glad to admit, but are not regularly organized as churches. Hence, 
all their ecclesiastical acts are invalid. Baptist churches do not receive 
members from such churches by letter. There may be here and there 
an exception—we personally know of just one—but the great majority 
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of Baptist churches regard a letter from a pedobaptist church as having 
no ecclesiastical significance whatever. They consider it a certificate 
of Christian character,no more. The person presenting it is required to 
relate his experience, and is received into membership after baptism, 
precisely as if he were a new convert. This, we say, is the general, 
almost the universal, practice. Now behold the inconsistency. We 
deny the validity of pedobaptist church action in everything but ordi- 
nation. We will not receive a Methodist minister into a Baptist church 
on the strength of a letter from his former church, but we are urged to 
receive him into our ministry because of hisordination by those whom 
we deny to be a regularly organized church. Still further we would as 
Baptists refuse to lay hands on a man not baptized, would even pronounce 
such ordination invalid if it were to occur by mistake or fraud. But 
we are expected to recognize as valid an ordination conferred on a pedo- 
baptist minister, as we believe and as he now believes, before he was 
baptized. 

Baptists should not, need not, and we believe do not, shrink from the 
natural and logical consequences of their fundamental theory of the na- 
ture of the Church. There isnothing in those consequences that need be 
offensive to our brethren of other denominations, when once their rela- 
tions are comprehended. Candid pedobaptists confess that Baptists can 
consistently do nothing but practice restricted communion; they will 
also confess, on survey of the ground, that in like manner Baptists must, 
if consistent, ordain to the ministry those who come to us from other 
denominations. 


A CALM VIEW OF THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 


When the Emancipation Proclamation of President Lincoln struck 


the shackles from the slave, there was great rejoicing, not merely 
among those made free, but among those to whom slavery had seemed 
the great wrong of our age. The passage of two Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, which made slavery forever impossi- 
ble on American soil, and raised the former slave to the dignity of 
citizenship, was hailed as the beginning of a newera. Amiable optim- 
ists, disregarding all the lessons of history and experience, assumed. 
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that a golden age was at once to dawn. The two races that, in the 
South, had sustained to each other the relations of master and slave 
were now to be entire political and social equals. A semi-feudal system 
was to give place in a day to one of perfect democracy, in which man- 
hood would pass for what it was worth, and the black man would no 
longer be under a ban because of his skin. These optimists went into 
paroxysms of joy whenever the news came that ex-slaves had been 
elected to office or made legislators ; and when, in fullness of time, a 
black man was actually chosen a United States Senator, some seemed 
ready to sing their Vunc dimittis—now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation. 

It is not with these joyous feelings that good citizens can look back 
upon this shameful period. The years following ‘‘ reconstruction ” in 
the Southern States were, with few exceptions, years of a political 
profligacy, a financial corruption, an ignorant demagogism, for which 
no parallel can be found in American history. The genius of misgov- 
ernment could no further go than it went in South Carolina and 
Louisiana in the decade from 1865 to 1875. The carnival of corrup- 
tion was precisely in proportion to the so-called ‘‘ negro vote.” The 
ignorant negroes had only two political sentiments: fear of being re- 
duced to slavery again, and gratitude to the party by whose agency 
they had been freed. These sentiments were skillfully played upon by 
unscrupulous adventurers from the North, who saw their opportunity 
to secure undeserved advancement, and by this means the negroes 
were organized into a compact party. Aftera little the race instinct 
asserted itself, and helped to hold them together. Men less worthy of 
power were never made the rulers of great commonwealths. There 
were a few honorabie exceptions, but the “‘ carpet-baggers ” were, for 
the most part, not men who went South to become industrious citizens 
and ‘‘ grow up with the country;” rather a horde of adventurers, as 
devastating as a plague of locusts, as deadly to honest and healthful 
political life as a pestilence. They were helped in their work by the 
citizens of the South who had lately borne arms against the Union. 
Some of the worse Southern whites joined the Northern gangs of rob- 
bers, and shared the spoils with them; but the better citizens main- 
tained for some years an attitude of apathy, slowly growing into re- 
sentment and hatred. They refused to take part in reconstructing the 
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States’ government until they found themselves practically excluded 
from it, pointing anew the truth of the old rhyme— 


He that will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay. 


It is easy to understand this attitude on their part, and even to excuse 
it. The Anglo-Saxon fights hard and takes defeat very much to heart. 
But, natural as the course of Southern white men of the best class was, 
it had deplorable consequences. The natural political leaders of the 
freedmen should have been their former masters. During all the vicis- 
situdes of the war the negroes maintained a loyalty to their masters 
that was the wonder of the North, and that deserves the undying grati- 
tude of the South. If to the horrors of civil war had been added a 
negro insurrection, the condition of the South would have been awful 
beyond the power of imagination to conceive. Such loyalty deserved 
of the ex-masters a more kindly oversight and leadership of the ex- 
slaves than was actually given. It would take a wiser man than Solo- - 
mon justly to apportion the blame for the condition of things that 
speedily ensued after the enfranchisement of the blacks. The result 
may be summed up in one sentence: On one side were arrayed the 
intelligence, the culture, the property that had escaped destruction 
during the war; on the other side were arrayed the ignorance, the 
poverty, the vice of the community, led by worthless and desperate 
men, who had nothing to lose and everything to gain. Unfortunately, 
the line of division was a color line, not so much at first from race feel- 
ing as from the nature of the case; but the race feeling was soon mani- 
fested, and complicated the question exceedingly. 

At length the Southern whites woke up to the fact that this was a 
question that came home to their business and bosoms—that but a step 
separated them from ruin—that the treasury was empty, the credit of 
the State strained to its utmost, the taxes enormous. They must act, 
and act speedily, or lose what they had rescued from the flames of war 
and won by hard labor in the ensuing years. Self-preservation is na- 
ture’s first law, and the struggle for existence on the part of the white 
people began. It was necessary that they should recapture the ma- 
chinery of government from the ignorant and rascally men who had 
possession. They would have succeeded with comparative ease had it 
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not been for the complication of this issue with national politics. The 
plunderers were good Republicans to a man, and Northern bayonets 
for along time held them in place. This embittered the struggle. 
What generally happens in such cases happened then. Superior force 
was opposed to them, and they overcame it by superior craft; by fair 
means or by foul—often by foul, as is confessed—the end was at length 
attained. In some cases the negro vote was practically suppressed by 
intimidation, accompanied by more or less of outrage; in others the 
negroes were permitted to cast their votes, but the votes were not 
counted, or were overborne by fraudulently cast ballots. The white 
people regained the political supremacy that they never should have 
lost. 

We have tried to state the facts fairly, to state none but admitted 
facts—admitted, that is to say, by men of candor and intelligence both 
North and South. These facts must be taken into the account by any 
who would study profitably or discuss helpfully the so-called Southern 
question. The phrase is nota happy one. There are many Southern 
questions, as there are many Northern questions; but the phrase is 
intelligible enough, for, as commonly used, it always denotes to the re- 
lations of the white and black races in the South. We may simplify 
matters much by dividing this question into two parts: One class of 
problems regarding the relations of the two races is social, while the 
other class is political. The social problems, like all similar things, 
must be left to settle themselves. Friendly discussion may, perhaps, 
help to the formation of right standards, just as jarring a vessel of water 
aids the formation of ice. All social relations are determined by affini- 
ties. Like seeks like. We avoid that which is distasteful, that for 
which we have no sympathy, that which inspires only feelings of re- 
pulsion. No artificial bonds can bind men intoa society; they can 
be held together only by the bond of common aims, interests and feel- 
ings. Hence legislation on social matters is as vain as the Pope’s Bull 
against the cornet. General Jackson was omnipotent in the councils 
of the Democratic party in his day, but when he tried to make the 
wives of his Cabinet officers visit ‘‘ Peggy ” Eaton, he found there was 
a power in Washington superior to that of him who had commanded 
the armies of his country and shaped a nation’s destiny. He might 
make history and institutions, but he could not make nor unmake 
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social conventions, and even the will of ‘‘Old Hickory” was less 
unbending than ‘‘society.” It was the one great defeat of his life, and 
where he failed smaller men may well distrust their ability to succeed. 
The social question we may therefore pass by. 

The political question is rather more amenable to reason and to 
legislation. Something could be done towards the solution of this 
group of problems if only the country could decide on what should be 
done, what it is wise to attempt todo. The noisy politician is ready 
with his remedy, like the quack with his pill for the earthquake. There 
is Senator Ingalls, forexample. He has informed us at great length, 
and in his vitriolic rhetoric, what should be done. His panacea may 
be summed up in two words, ‘‘ Try justice.” That seems simple 
enough, if slightly commonplace, but what is justice? When we cross- 
examine Mr. Ingalls and his rhetoric with some care, we discover that 
he, in common with almost every Northern public man, means that the 
South, to be just to the negro, must submit humbly to be ruled by him. 
To which every Southern white man instantly responds, ‘‘ Oh, this is 
tolerable and not to be endured!” Is this justice? Are we just to 
our Southern brethren, brothers in blood and in spirit, in demanding 
that they submit to a yoke which we would ourselves scorn to bear? 
Do we, in the sacred name of justice, seriously propose a return to the 
shameful scenes of the reconstruction period, to place the South again at 
the mercy of ignorance and rapacity? We should blush at the mere 
thought. But whether we propose it or not, the South will never sub- 
mit to negro domination save at the point of the bayonet. 

The candid and intelligent part of the North must surely admit that 
this is exactly what would be done under similar circums*1nces in their 
own section. Human nature is the same on both sides o Mason and 
Dixon’s line. The North, to be sure, has considerable (theoretical) 
sympathy for the negro, but it loves him best afar off. The color line 
is not sharply drawn here, because the occasion for drawing it does’not 
exist. One may travel many miles on a Northern railway, and never 
see a colored passenger; he may stop at many hotels before he will see 
a colored man enter one to demand entertainment as a guest. Yet 
there are now and then symptoms that the race prejudice is really quite 
as strong with us asin the South. In many Northern towns serious 
troubles have risen in the public schools from the presence of colored 
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children. Inthe large cities like New York the colored people have 
their separate churches, just as in the South; they are affiliated with 
the benevolent and missionary societies of their race; and if they were 
numerous enough, they would have their separate associations and 
State conventions. The race feeling exists, and only needs the right 
conditions to evoke its manifestation. Let the ‘‘ negro vote” in a 
Northern State become large enough to hold the balance of political 
power, or even to control local elections, and there will be an outbreak 
of race feeling most astonishing to some good people. 

There is not an instance recorded in history of a superior race that 
tamely submitted to be ruled by an inferior. (We use these terms in a 
purely relative sense, to denote intelligence, political training and 
wealth, not implying that there is an inherent ‘‘ superiority ” or ‘‘in- 
feriority”” in any race.) The instances are many in which a superior 
race, numerically weak, has ruled an inferior. It is a profound law of 
human nature that determines this relation of races, and it cannot be 
set aside by legislation. That the Anglo-Saxon race is to rule this 
continent is the firm belief of every member of that stock, both North 
and South, and any political policy that contravenes that conviction is 
doomed to an ignominious failure. 

No, it is not justice for the North to lade the South with burdens 
grievous to be borne, while we of the North touch not the burdens with 
one of our fingers. For the existing political problems of the South 
we cannot escape responsibility. It was by our agency that the ballot 
was thrust into the hands of the freedmen, too ignorant to read it, unfit 
for any of the duties of citizenship. Caligula had his horse elected 
Consul of Rome to show his contempt for the office; when we made 
men not many generations removed from savagery, degraded and 
brutalized, rulers of men of like lineage with ourselves, we were guilty 
of an act hardly less cynical and base than the Roman emperor’s. 
That we have been appalled by the consequences of our rashness and 
injustice is no reason why we should not acknowledge our fault, repent 
of it, and do what we may to repair it. But let us not, on the plea of 
‘¢ justice,” refuse to be penitent not only, but demand that the South 
shall suffer in quietness and for an indefinite period the consequences 
of our misdeed. To give the ballot to the negro was one of those 
gigantic blunders that are worse than crimes—worse in their conse- 
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quences to both the races whose interests were involved in the gift. 
There is but one remedy for wrong doing, national as well as individual, 
and that is to abandon the wrong and begin to do righteousness. The 
crimes—we can use no milder name—by. which the South has suppressed 
the negro vote, were inevitable under the circumstances; they were 


‘the only means by which a necessary revolution could be accomplished. 


In thus recognizing the crimes as inevitable we do not justify them or 
approve them; on the contrary we deplore and condemn them. And 
we insist that North and South must alike share their odium—the 
former for making them the condition of existence, the latter for com- 
mitting them. But such crimes are necessary no longer. The white 
race has regained its supremacy, the intelligence and property of the 
South rule it. This supremacy may be maintained without difficulty 
by lawful means ; it does not require the shotgun, the rawhide and the 
tissue ballot for its perpetration. 

There is a middle way between the oppression of the whites by the 
blacks and the violence of whites against blacks—between fraud and 
corruption practiced by the whites and fraud and corruption practiced 
by the blacks. Our Southern friends are right in saying that those 
should rule who are fit for rule—the intelligent, the cultivated, the 
property-owning, the Christian element of the people. Let this test be 
applied with absolute and impartial justice, and the Southern question 
will be successfully solved. There is nothing to hinder any State in 
the Union from passing a law that will limit the right of suffrage to 
those who have the intelligence necessary for its proper exercise and 
who have a property stake in the honest administration of Government. 
Such a law would disfranchise some of both races in the South, but it 
would be especially restrictive of the political activity of the negro. It 
would, however, be scrupulously just, and infinitely preferable to the 
present suppression of the negro vote by violence and fraud. Such a 
law would give the negroes a strong incentive to acquire both education 
and property, and so fast as they acquired these their political influence 
would rightfully increase also. We have already declared that we rec- 
ognize no inherent “‘ superiority ” of the white race; and as fast as the 
negroes become the equal of the whites in intelligence‘and morality, 
just so fast they cease to be inferiors. We reject as unchristian and 


unscientific any theory that assumes the permanent inferiority of any 
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race. Thecolor line must beavanishing line. The infusion of culture 
and the progress of Christian enlightenment continually tends to ex- 
pungeit. Legislation based upon it is forbidden by the supreme law of 
the land and by an equally supreme Christian sentiment. 

There is one objection to the adoption of this policy by the South, 
and we are almost ashamed to mention it. By theterms of the Federal 
Constitution, any State abridging the right of suffrage shall have its 
representation in Congress proportionally reduced. The South would 
lose somewhat of the relative weight it now has in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if it suppressed the ignorant vote impartially and by: legal 
means, instead of suppressing it on one side of the color line only, and 
that by fraud or violence or by both combined. Will the intelligent 
and Christian men of the South hesitate to adopt a just, wise, peace- 
‘able, lawful policy because they are unwilling to surrender some of the 
fruits of their past wrong-doing? We cannot believe them so lacking 
in honor, in magnanimity, in Christian principle. For they and we 





are alike convinced—are we not ?—that in God’s universe no question 
is settled until it is settled on the basis of immutable right. 
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VII. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY THE REV. R. S. MAC ARTHUR, D.D. 


THE PASTOR’S SUMMER VACATION. 


In saying a few words to my brother pastors on this topic, it shall 
be taken for granted that we all believe seasons of rest and recreation 
to be desirable, and even necessary for all workers; and especially for 
pastors. 

The work of the ministry involves a most tremendous strain; greater 
and of a more trying kind than that enacted by any of the professions, 
learned or unlearned. The preparation and delivery of sermons in- 
volves the severest possible mental toil. The true preacher preaches 
not sermons, but his own life. Then we all know that the drain is not 
simply a mental one. No man’s sympathy is so wrought upon as is a 
pastor’s. No true man can make a round of pastoral calls without 
coming home feeling the drain. Some men can go through the whole 
round of pastoral duties without exhaustion, because the whole service 
is external to them; it is perfunctionary; it does not touch their life. 
Such an one can preach any number of sermons without ‘‘turning a 
hair ;” he can enter the house of mourning and stand by the casket of 
some sweet child, and witness the unutterable anguish of a mother’s 
heart, he can perform his official part; can 


‘¢ Say that other friends remain, 
at loss is common to the race, 
And common is the common place, 
And empty chaff well meant for grain.” 


And yet feel no more emotion than does the undertaker. 

Happily such men are few; and they don’t need a vacation. But 
the true pastor can understand something of what Paul meant when he 
said: ‘*‘Who is weak that Iam not weak? Who is offended and burn 
not.” As Rev. Dr. Elder told us at the alumni meeting of Rochester 
Theological Seminary, and told us with tender pathos: ‘‘ Brethren, 
we cannot pour in water and draw out wine. To get wine we must tread 
in the wine press, and we must often do it alone.” 

Yes, pastors need a vacation, and all this talk about the devil never 
taking a vacation is simply bosh. I suppose there never was a time in 
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the history of the ages, when the devil was more wide awake than dur- 
ing our Lord’s earthly ministry. Yet not only did the Christ quietly 
wait thirty years in his Nazarene home before entering on his work, but 
more than once he took a vacation, saying to his disciples, ‘‘ come ye 
yourselves apart and rest awhile.” 

Yes, a minister should take a vacation. But he should be honest 
about it. It is a vacation he should take, and not a round of ‘‘ sup- 
plies.” No man has a right to accept a vacation from his ‘‘ dear peo- 
ple” and go off and preach for some other ‘‘ dear people,” and each 
Monday morning pocket the proceeds with the consciousness that he is 
just so much ahead. And the offender in this matter is not the poorly 
paid country pastor, to whom the offer of a good supply would be a 
substantial help; and who might find a visit to the rush and stir of the 
city the very best and most stimulating vacation for him. But the 
offender is the city pastor, who throws out ‘‘an anchor to windward” 
as he voyages east or west. 

No; these exchanges and visits have their appropriate place. But 
that place is mof in a vacation which a church has granted its pastor for 
the purpose of recreation and rest, that he may better serve the church 
in the year to come: 

This purpose also will determine us as to how we are to employ the 
vacation. 

Thisrule I think will hold: The pastor's life during the vacation month 
ought to be just as unlike his life during the other eleven months as it 
it possible to make it. There should bea complete change of ‘‘ environ- 
ment.” He should visit no fashionable watering-places ; no Chautau- 
qua assemblies; no summer schools; no conventions; no meetings of 
any kind. Get away from everywhere, and everything, and everybody. 
Rest is what you are after, and you can only find it in a state of mutual 
and, I was almost going to say, spiritual nirvana. 

Where then shall a pastor go? North by all means. The finest 
summer resting places on the continent are north of 48°. My advice, 
founded on somewhat extended experience, is, get into the woods. Go 
where 


** No eye but nature’s sovereign beam, 
No breath but heaven’s shall break the dream, 
No voice but yonder babbling stream 
Dares on the ear intrude.” 


There are lessons you can learn beneath the ‘‘ boundless contiguity 
of shade” that you can never learn from books. 

A good many good men are addicted, with the utmost enthusiasm, 
to the gentle art of angling. Noble pastime it is, and apostolic too. 
Peter had no split bamboo, nor oiled silk, but he knew how, at the 
Master’s command, to *‘ go to the sea and cast an hook.” 
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Perhaps it may help someone to solve the location of these summer 
trips, if I name a few of the innumerable places where we will find all 
the essential requirements for rest and recreation. 

Beginning at the west, our more Southern brethren will find among 
the lakes and woods of Northern Minnesota and Wisconsin, many de- 
lightful spots on which to pitch a pilgrim tent. Detroit Lake, near 
Detroit, Mich., on the N. P. R. R., is a charming spot, around which 
gather happy memories of kindly people, and the most magnificent black 
bass I ever caught or saw. Then Bayfield, lying close to the Apostles’ 
Isles, on Lake Superior, and Manistique, at the northwest corner of Lake 
Michigan, might be named. For Michigan pastors and Southern, no 
better place can be chosen than the chain of connected lakes between 
Sheboygan and Petoskey, of which Mullet and Burt are the principal. 
There are good hotels on the south shore of Mullet Lake; and first- 
class camping ground among the sighing pines on the north shore. 
Splendid fishing for bass, pickerel and pike, along the sandbars on 
north side of lake, and especially off Red Pine Point on the south shore. 
There used to be, and I suppose is now,'a charming camping ground 
just below where Indian River leaves Burt Lake ; a sloping bank among 
the pines, covered with a soft carpet of ‘‘ duff;” and here one bright 
moonlight night, when, after a stiff day at the paddle, we were sleeping 
the sleep of the just, a lynx crept softly up to camp and gave such an 
ear-splitting yell as ‘‘ brought down the house” at once. 

Then, if one wants to see nature in her wildest and most rugged 
aspect, and to enjoy a tussle with a five-pound trout, let him visit the 
far-famed Nipegon, which rushes down the Laurentian wells on the 
north shore of Lake Superior. Or, if that is too far away, try Manitou- 
lin Island, this side Sault St. Marie; or visit any one of the innumer- 
able lakes of the Muskoka region, easily accessible from Toronto. 
Not every lake affords good trout fishing, but manydo. And even now 
the eyes of some little fellows I wot of grow bright, as I tell them of the 
coming days when we shall pitch our tent under the trees where the 
shadows come and go, beside a lake where few have ever cast a line ; 
where three-pound trout are not uncommon; where the deer come 
down each evening to feed on the lily-pods; and where the beavers are 
even now busily employed in building their dams, and preparing for the 
cold of winter. 

In closing, let me say that I should be glad to give any further in- 
formation that might help any brother pastors to spend a pleasant and 
refreshing summer vacation. 

ANDREW MURDOCH. 


St. Catherines, Canada. 
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DEATH AND ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


It is a significant fact that the phrase ‘‘ eternal death ” or ‘‘ ever- 
lasting death” is not found in the Bible. This fact does not, however, 
give ground for supposing that there is no such thing as eternal death, 
under any condition whatever; for there is sufficient ground, in the 
Bible, to furnish the just implication that spiritual death, without any 
interception by the grace of God, in the form of the law of life, estab- 
lished in the heart, will endlessly continue. But this is not the same as 
saying that all unconverted people are the subjects of eternal death. 
Indeed, it is far from being the case; for, if all men, during all past 
ages, were the subjects of eternal death, then it had not been possible 
that any of them should become, or could become, the subjects of 
eternal life. Men could not become the subjects of two eternal states, 
so directly and absolutely opposed to each other, as eternal death and 
eternal life are. If the sinner, at the outset of his career of sin, be the 
subject of eternal death, then there is no possibility of his ever becoming 
a subject of eternal life. The very necessity of such a condition would 
preclude any practical operation of eternal life, in the sinner’s case. He 
would be hopelessly shut up to the inexorable reign of unending death. 
Very properly, therefore, the Bible never uses the term eternal death 
as applied to sinners generally in this life; nor does it give ground for 
inferring that they are the subjects of such a death. 

The Bible simply says that unbelievers are ‘‘ dead in trespasses and 
sins.” It declares that ‘‘ death passed unto all men, for that all sinned.” 
This is the definite statement of a truth of universal application; and 
it leaves the question open as to whether any of these subjects of death 
will pursue a course which will eventuate in their becoming the sub- 
jects of eternal death or not. God never arbitrarily imposed eternal 
death on anyone; but he leaves it with each one to decide, for himself, 
whether he will make his death an eternal one, or will have it come to 
an end, by the acceptance of eternal life. If the sinner decide, either 
verbally or practically, that he will not accept eternal life, then he 
virtually decides that he will continue in spiritual death eternally. He 
may not, from deliberate choice, design to make his death eternal ; 
but it is, really, just the same as though he did, so long as he refuses, 
or neglects, to accept eternal life—the only thing which can put a stop 
to the law of death which possesses and rules him. 

But there is another thing which is closely related to this death, and 
that is eternal punishment. Now, it is the height of folly for anyone, 
who believes that Christ was a truthful person, to say that his Word 
does not declare that the finally impenitent shall be eternally punished. 
There is one passage in Christ’s sayings which is absolutely sufficient 
in itself to settle this matter beyond all reasonable question. It stands 
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at the close of the 25th chapter of the Gospel, according to Matthew, 
and reads thus: 

‘* These (the unrighteous) shall go away into eternal punishment ; 
but the righteous, into eternal life.” (R. V.) Now, here is a most 
solemn asseveration, expressed in the most unqualified and positive 
manner, and having undoubted reference to but one class of persons, of 
whom he had just been speaking, and speaking of them as those who 
did not believe on him, and who had no sympathy with him and his 
cause and people. If this be not as transparent and pointed a declar- 
ation as any language can possibly be, then it is difficult to see how we 
can know anything about the final condition of any class of persons. If 
there be any mystery or obscurity in those words of Christ, then the 
same thing may be said with reference to the righteous, who are de- 
clared by Christ to ‘‘ go away ” ‘‘ into eternal life.” But there is not 
the slightest obscurity about either members of that mighty sentence. 
It is impossible for God himself to convey in simpler form and more 
clear and forceful manner the exact and unchangeable truth respecting 
the final destiny and disposition of those who die in their sins. It mat- 
ters not what inference may be drawn from other sayings of Christ, and 
the writings of his Apostles, in favor of some theory which contradicts 
the positive assertion, above quoted; because a fundamental truth, 
stated in such authoritative terms as is the one before us, always takes 
the precedence, as against any secondary proposition or premise and 
conclusion. And any inference, which clashes against a dogmatic 
statement like that of Christ’s, is to be set aside as absolutely inad- 
missible. Christ allows no inference nor theory to impeach his supreme 
pronouncement. And so, this whole question respecting the eternal 
punishment of those who will not accept the divine remedy for their 
spiritual death, is narrowed down to this point, namely : Christ’s words, 
to which we have referred, must be accepted as being true or false. If 
they be false, then Christ stands convicted of being a liar! Which 
horn of this dilemma will our Universalist friends take hold of? How 
can they and their sympathizers avoid the conclusion that so long as 
they insist that all men will be finally saved, they virtually charge 
Christ with uttering a positive falsehood? They cannot. We hold 
them to the direct and unqualified affirmation of Christ, that the un- 
righteous ‘‘shall go away into eternal punishment;” and we say to 
them: ‘* You must either accept this declaration as the truth or as a 
lie. You must either regard Christ as a truth-teller or as a liar!” 
There is no middle-ground here for anyone to take. I cannot close 
this subject without a suggestion to every true minister of Christ’s Gos- 
pel, which is this: In view of the awful truth, that those who die un- 
saved will suffer eternal punishment, be courageous to warn the un- 
godly to seek refuge in Christ, while pardon is offered, and the Holy 
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Spirit is ready to lead dead souls into eternal life. Hesitate not to 
preach the whole truth, whether it be popular to doso ornot. Nothing 
short of this will be accepted by your Master as strict fidelity to him. 


C. H. WETHERBE. 


HOW SHALL THE PEOPLE WORSHIP? 
‘* Let the People praise Thee, O God: let All the People praise Thee.” 


But do we not? Do we not sing at least three hymns at every pub- 
lic service? and in most cases, in Baptist Churches at least, is not the 
whole congregation welcome to join in the hymns of praise? Cer- 
tainly: but the question is, and we think a very important one, whether 
this is all the people can and ought to do to the praise of God in the 
sanctuary. Praise and pray are originally one word. ‘‘My house 
shall be called a house of prayer for all people.” How did we come to 
drop the principal part of vocal praise, and bid an officiating agent 
to take up the burden? Is not this, after all, an unnoticed survival 
of that priest-proxyism or sacerdotalism that we, in common with 
churches of the Reformation generally, have so long and earnestly 
repudiated? And yet, there are many evangelical Christians so incon- 
sistent with themselves as to object to congregational praying, while 
they object to vicarious praising, and to both of these opposite things 
for the same reason—a repugnance to prelatical customs! It is nota 
blind repugnance, that cleaves to one of the most essentially sacerdotal 
of customs because certain prelatical churches have discarded it? 

Well, then, let us say the Lord’s prayer. So far, so good: a better 
outline of the Jetition part of prayer of course could not be adopted, as 
a summary of the wants and requests by each and all to be publicly 
presented before God. But, again, if prayer is to be the sincere and 
zealous outburst of devotion, burning to glorify God, it will demand 
some amplification. That spirit of devotion will be unsatisfied and 
smothered by customs of public worship that forbid, or fail to provide, 
special and copious ascriptions of praise, for the united voice of the 
congregation. The grand old universal doxology is to be taken for 
granted: but souls exulting in their God crave more utterance, and his 
glorious works demandit. We ought not to beso briefly and easily satis- 
fied with praising, and if we are full of praise we cannot be. That our 
praise is pleasing to God, we are often and often assured in his word ; 
and a sweet and touching assurance itis! Praise is, moreover, a most 
impressive form of that Zestimony which is the chief office of the ‘‘ royal 
priesthood ” of Christ’s whole people. Let not the world’s ears have a 
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chance to forget the oft and high resounding strains of ‘*‘ Glory to God 
in the highest ; to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be!” 

Testimony and instruction, let us repeat, is the grand office of God’s 
church among men. The preacher is the mouth-piece of the church 
for this purpose; and the church ought to unite with him in putting its 
whole soul into the testimony he proclaims on its behalf in the name of 
God and in the presence of his witnesses. But if the testimony of the 
church by proxy is powerful, how much more is that which she utters 
directly with all her voices! The office of the ministry has lost much 
of its old-time authority and representative significance. Hence there 
is the more necessity for the church to come directly and personally to 
the front in the offices of testimony and instruction; which in some 
sense the embodied voices can more impressively present than the 
best-accredited ambassador. To this end, there are psalms for us to 
declare with one voice God’s glory in his character and in his works; 
there is the Great Law for us to publicly acknowledge and testify with 
all our voices; there are the great doctrines of the Gospel to be testified 
continually as the truth of God and our faith; there are promises and 
invitations and warnings to be declared to mankind out of God’s word ; 
and in fine, there are confessions of sin to be uttered with a true heart 
and humble voice, for ourselves and our people; and who should utter 
these things if not the people themselves? Is it not almost trifling, to 
sit merely as listeners while all our part is read over to us for our as- 
sent? The excuse of inconvenience, if it existed, would be too poor a 
one for refraining from active participation in this gospel priesthood of 
all believers: but in fact, the divinely concise and powerful expressions 
for all these purposes that can be culled and arranged from the oracles 
of Inspiration suit perfectly the requirements of common utterance in 
concert, and can be fully employed without tedium, using some uni- 
formly, and some interchangeably. 

An effort in one of our Baptist churches to produce an active, warm 
and comprehensive congregational worship has proved highly success- 
ful, exciting the most devout interest and gratification both within and 
without the congregation and the denomination. We may be par- 
doned for copying here a sketch of the usual morning services, which a 
visitor was moved to contribute to one of the religious reviews. 

We can hardly touch the subject of public worship without finding 
positive elements, as well as defects, that call for strong protest, especi- 
ally those connected with our choirs. The custom of exclusively vicari- 
ous praise, we would fain hope, is little known in our denomination, 
and is certainly not urgent for animadversion here. The craving of a 
few for artistic singing, however, is doing some good, but more harm, 
in nearly all religious assemblies where taste and means are united. Ex- 
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perience proves that artists generally cannot be trusted with a control- 
ling influence in church music, although they are inclined to claim its 
entire direction, as the proper experts in the art. But church music 
treated merely as an art is no longer church music; and when, as 
usually happens with a leader of some artistic pretensions, the aims of 
art, and especially the fashionable notions of art, are exalted in the 
selection and performance of church music; while a few esthetic and 
artificial ears may be tickled, the people at large are neither pleased 
nor edified. The fashionable composers of the day turn out a steady 
supply of elaborate pieces, which generally make up for want of melody 
or meaning by a difficulty of execution that makes the choir or quar- 
tette very proud to master them, but admits of little higher benefit. 
There is need, we repeat, of strong and determined protest along the . 
whole line against this kind of influence. Music committees and lead- 
ers may well be reasonably esthetic, but they must be supremely de- 
vout in that capacity; and if they are at all given to esthetic culture, 
they specially need weighty ballasting with good sense. And with the 
pastor it is essential that they should act in perfect understanding and 
concert as to every item and shading of the performance, in order that 
the entire service may have that solid unity of purpose which the intel- 
ligent and faithful pastor studies to secure. 

One of the prevailing evils attendant on set music in churches is 
greatly aggravated by the extreme to which fashionable music-teachers 
now-a-days carry their pet notion of ‘‘ smoothness” as the first quality 
in delivery. We do not refer now to the high polish of tone that takes 
out all the resonance and expressiveness of the vox humana ; that may 
pass. It is the ‘‘ finish ” that rubs down the articulations to a shadow, 
entirely suppressing the sibilants, and leaving little to be heard but a 
lisping series of vowels, Italian-like, but nearly unintelligible to follow 
even when one knows the words. ‘‘ Let him that speaketh in an un- 
known tongue pray that he may interpret.” The hearers, at least, are 
unanimously, if mutely, praying for some interpreter of the unknown 
tongue to which our English is reduced by the muffled me/ange of choral 
voices or the inarticulate notes of the di/e¢anie soloist. Such an inter- 
preter ought, in any case, to be furnished to the congregation in printed 
slips wherever the service is sufficiently ambitious to include set pieces 
in words that cannot be referred to in the hymn-book; otherwise the 
performance is a mere desecration of the name of worship, of which, in 
substance, it cannot in the slightest degree partake. Where the ex- 
pense of printing is too formidable, it might be reduced by getting up 
a collection of words to be used in set pieces, numbered, as a supple- 
mentary hymn-book. If stereotype plates were made and kept, addi- 
tions and new editions could be made from time to time as new pieces 
appear or are required without any considerable expense. 

New York, W. C. CONANT. 
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THE PUBLIC READING OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Of course, we all get the attention of the people when we read the 
Scriptures. The preacher has so much from without to help him to 
this, that he could not fail, if he would. In his favor, the preacher 
has: (1) His congregation’s great regard for the Book from which he 
reads. (2) The worshiping frame of mind in which his people have 
come tochurch. (3) The universal respect for the place, and for the 
people with whose worship it might interfere, should any one show signs 
ofinattention or criticism. These forces, of themselves, compel at least 
apparent attention in every cultivated congregation. Yet we have 
heard many a preacher cite the attention paid to his public reading of 
the Scriptures, as evidence of his more than ordinary ability to read 
well. If it were not so humiliating, it might be a very helpful experi- 
ment for a preacher, who thinks he commands attention by the excell- 
ency of his reading to go off to a city where he is not known asa 
preacher, and undertake to read some selections from classical or cur- 
rent literature, for the entertainment of a representative audience, 
where either hissing or applause is in order, according as merit de- 
mands. 

Have we not all heard of many people, who were convicted and 
converted, while reading the Bible in private, or during the preaching 
of a sermon, or the singing of ahymn? Have we not heard of many peo- 
ple who have given their hearts to Christ during the offering of a pub- 
lic prayer? But how seldom, how very seldom it is that we hear of one 
who was either convicted or converted during the public reading of the 
Scriptures? Paul says, that it is the gospel of Christ which is the 
power of God unto salvation, to everyone that believeth. Then, why is 
it that our public reading of the gospel is powerless to make men be- 
lieve, while our public preaching of the same gospel is powerful to make 
men believe? And that too, when reading the Scriptures, gives the 
people nothing but the word of God, while in preaching we give them 
comparatively a small proportion of the inspired Word? Clearly, it is 
the fault of our reading. For, while this is characterized as a reading 
age, it isan age just as distinctly characterized for knowing neither how 
to read, nor what to read. 

‘* Blessed is he that readeth” says the apostle John, in his frontis- 
piece to the book of the Revelation. But as if foreseeing how careless 
some of us would be in neglecting to give each word its proper force 
and thereby take away or add to its meaning, on the other side of his 
book he put in letters just as conspicuous ‘‘If any man shall take away 
from the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his 
part from the tree of life, and out of the holy city.” How careful we 
ou ht to be not to take away ‘‘ from the words” any portion of the 
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meaning they convey, if such fearful consequences are to follow! I 
maintain therefore, first, that: 

No one has the right to read the Scriptures in public without first 
having carefully studied to know the interpretation of the portion he pur- 
poses to read. For, reading which gives no interpretation is not reading 
but merely pronouncing words. And, reading which gives a wrong 
interpretation of Scripture is sinful and worse than no reading at all. 
In public reading there are two elements: (1) The soul receiving im- 
pressions, and (2) The soul imparting the same impressions. Gen- 
erally speaking, these impressions are received through the eyes, and 
from the written or printed characters on the page, and imparted 
through the voice, clothed in the same words, to reach other souls 
through the ear. But, if the soul cannot interpret the thought which 
the word stands for, the preacher will be like the wise men of Babylon, 
trying to read the writing on the wall. It will be simply a pronuncia- 
tion of words which can beof no possible value in public worship, except 
in so far as the people are able to put them together and read for them- 
selves. Such would be the kind of reading we would expect of the 
Pharisees, were they to read in our hearing those parables which Christ 
spoke in their presence ‘‘that, seeing they may not see, and hearing may 
not understand.” And, of such reading, are we not justified in saying 
that reading they do not read? We can easily see why there would be 
no conversions under such reading of the Scriptures. 

For our reading to be effective the soul must get some impression 
of the thought contained in the words, and if the soul is honest, it will . 
give forth the same impression that it receives. Upon this principle is 
the only right way to decide what portions of Scripture should be read 
in a given service. For that matter will adjust itself when we thoroughly 
study the portion we select, to see whether the impressions we get from 
it are such as we wish to impart at thattime. This test will determine 
what ought to be read, this ‘‘ study ” will show us to be ‘‘ workmen who 
needeth not to be ashamed,” and this method of selecting Scripture, 
will enable us to ‘‘ rightly divide the word of truth.” I believe that 
here is the place for the preacher’s critical and exegetical work of the 
week to show itself, or, rather, conceal itself. Anyhow it should be 
there. For it isso much easierto put thoughts into Scriptural lan- 
guage which are not there, than it is to get the thoughts out which are 
there, that Iam persuaded that the Lord of glory is often crucified afresh 
in the public reading of the Scriptures. For we drive the nails irto his 
hands when we force our thoughts into his words. 

For the reading of God’s Word we need as much more preparation 
than we do for the sermon, as are the thoughts of God’s Word greater 
than the thoughts of the sermon. The thoughts which I have gathered 
about God during the week are of no consequence to the people com- 
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pared to the thoughts which God has put into his Word concerning 
them. Singing, as it might be done when the object is to convey the 
thoughts of well chosen words into the hearts of the people by means 
of song, should have a very prominent place in our public worship. But 
singing as it is most commonly done is only the human voice exercising 
itself in a public gymnasium for the admiration of the people. First in 
prominence is the singer, second the song, and third, the words of the 
song. How completely reversed is the right order become! But the 
same is true largely in the public reading of the Scriptures. For by 
some art we often attract more attention to ourselves, or to the manner 
of our reading, than we do to the matter which we are reading. I be- 
lieve it is possible for a preacher to read the Scriptures so well that 
they will attract to his church, more than the sweetness of music, the 
fragrance of flowers, the brilliancy of sermons or the elegance of 
wealth. And of all the denominations the Baptists can best afford to 
attract the people in this way. 

But even if the soul has a clear insight to the meaning of the Scrip- 
ture to be read, and is all aglow with enthusiasm to impart its knowl- 
edge to others, it may yet be unable to accomplish this end. For there 
is one other thing essential to reading the Scriptures well. I maintain 
therefore in the second place that Wo one has the right to read the 
Scriptures in public without first having carefully studied the interpre- 
tation of his own voice. For to whatever extent a man is unable to 
interpret his voice, to that same extent he is an unreliable means of 
communication between the thought which God has given him and the 
people for whom it was intended. There is a wide difference between 
reading the Scriptures so that our conception of their meaning can be 
understood, and reading them so that our conceptions of their meaning 
can be misunderstood. In so faras my voice does not convey my thought 
which I intended it to convey, in so far it deceives me, and I am re- 
sponsible both for having such a voice and for being deceived. James 
says: ‘* We put the horses’ bridles in their mouths that they may obey 
us,” and it is he who exhorts us to bridle our tongues likewise that they 
may obey us and not deceive us, for he that ‘‘ bridleth not his tongue 
but deceiveth his heart, this man’s religion is vain,’”’ meaning, as Dean 
Alford says, that ‘‘ the religious service of this man is valueless.” One 
of the requirements laid down by the inspired apostle as a necessary 
qualification of the preacher is that he must be ‘‘apt to teach.” But 
no man is apt to teach who does not express his thoughts well, and no 
man can do this without a knowledge of how to interpret his voice. 

1. A man must know when his voice is natural. It is true that many 
a pupil begins the study of elocution with his own voice, but graduates 
with a voice almost exactly like that of his professor. Yet his voice, 
however poor it may have been, was God’s special gift to him, was 
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exactly suited to his body, and was divinely fitted for expressing those 
impulses of his soul which constitute his individuality. In casting it 
aside to adopt the voice of another he has exalted the wisdom of his 
choice above the wisdom of his God, which thing is more wicked than 
the sin of Adam, for Adam sought only to be as wise as God, while 
this man is seeking to be even wiser than God: And even that man 
who was unfaithful with the one talent, was not so unfaithful as to 
return something different in kind. While my voice may not be so 
valuable in itself as the voice which God has given to you, yet if I culti- 
vate my voice to a degree of perfection to which you do not attain in 
the cultivation of yours, God will give me the greater rewards. For it 
is the percentage of increase and not the amount of profit which meas- 
ures the reward of the faithful. A preacher has no more right to read 
the Scriptures in a borrowed voice than he has to preach a sermon not 
his own. 

2. A man must know when his voice is effective. To do this re- 
quires a careful study of the science of elocution. He must understand 
something about what keys, stress, inflection and pitch are intended 
for. And he must acquire the ability to use them to the best effect. 
This necessitates that he understand the range of his voice. The same 
voice which can melt an audience to tears in singing tenor might be a 
disgraceful failure in singing bass. In reading the Scriptures before 
the public let us know that our voice is reverent, fervent and faithful, 
bearing precious seeds into the hearts of men. 

J. BuNYAN LEMON. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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VIII. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Latin Hymn Writers and their Hymns. _By the late SamueL Wi1- 
LOUGHBY DUFFIELD. Author of ‘* The Heavenly Land,” ‘* Warp and 
Woof,” ‘* The Burial of the Dead,’ and ‘‘ English Hymns ; their Authors 
and History.” Edited and completed by ProF. R. E. THompson, D.D., 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Published by Funk & Wagnalls: 18 & 
20 Astor Place, New York. 


To this reviewer the work of examining this volume has an element 
of personal sadness greater than he can trust himself to describe. Mon- 
day after Monday he was accustomed to meet Mr. Duffield in the study 
of their common friend, Dr. Charles S. Robinson. Several ofthe chap- 
ters which the volume contains were read by the author at these fraternal 
gatherings, and then they received the criticism, historic and literary, of 
Dr. Robinson and others who were present. Mr. Duffield was a man 
whom no one could know without admiration and affection. It is known 
that he was of French-Huguenot extraction. His name, as he some- 
times reminded us, was originally Du Field. After the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes his family found a home in the North of Ireland, 
and thence his ancestors were scattered into several different countries. 
His immediate family, by several removes from the Irish ancestry, 
found a home in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. The author was 
born in Brooklyn on the 24th of September, 1843. His grandfather 
was aman of marked ability and did excellent work as one ofthe 
leaders of the New School in the Presbyterianchurch. He was arraign- 
ed for unsound teaching and his name, as the editor’s preface informs 
us, was associated with that of Barnes and Beman as among the most 
offensive heretics in the eyes of certain orthodox critics of that time. 
His father was a graduate of Yale college and was a pastor in Brooklyn 
at the time the author was born. Twoof his hymns are known and 
loved wherever the English language is known; they have been trans- 
lated into other languages also. They are: ‘‘ Blessed Saviour, Thee I 
Love,” and ‘‘ Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” It is well known that the 
latter hymn was suggested by the dying words of Dudley Tyng in 1858, 
The author of this volume was of the sixth American generation of his 
family. Tall, erect and vigorous, he was a giant from his youth. Few 
men were more fond of active sports, and few more enduring in phys- 
ical strength. From his early youth he showed marked fondness for 
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historical investigation and for the study of poetry. At anearly age he 
began to develop the poetic genius which he possessed in an unusual 
degree. Graduating at Yale College in 1863, he taught fora time before 
he began the study of theology. This writer remembers well the cheer- 
fulness of his manner, the buoyancy of his spirit, and the affection of 
his heart as we were accustomed to meet in those Monday fraternal 
gatherings. Evidences of his possession of mingled French and Irish 
blood were not wanting as often as we met. Few men of his age had 
a more interesting history in relation to the study of literature gener- 
ally and of Latin hymnology in particular. He was stilla young man 
when he translated Bernard of Cluny and was making some attempts 
at the translation of the Dies /rae. It was fortunate for his literary 
work that he had a pastorate at Bloomfield, New Jersey, for while living 
there he enjoyed all the advantages of being near New York, and yet 
much of the leisure which a suburban pastorate affords. So interesting 
is his personal history that one is tempted to enlarge upon it unduly in 
a review of hisvolume. His death was caused by a failure of the vessels 
of the heart, resulting, perhaps, from some constitutional weakness 
which was aggravated by unusual exertion in catching a train from Bloom- 
field to New York. After twelve months of illness, during which time 
he had gone from place to place with the hope of improving his health, 
‘he died May 12th, 1887. His death caused sincere sorrow, not only 
in hisown church and community, but in a very wide circle of cultured 
men and women who sympathized with him in his scholarly tastes and 
who expected great things from him in-hymnological investigations. 
Becoming a Christian and uniting with his father’s church in Phil- 
adelphia when he was but thirteen years old, he lived a life of devotion 
to the cause of Christ and died in the full assurance of the Gospel. He 
is buried at Detroit where the other members of his family lie, and a 
memorial stone properly bears a Latin inscription. Beside him now 
lie the remains of his much beloved father who wrote the inscription 
placed upon the stone which marks the son’s grave. Professor R. E. 
Thompson, D.D., of the University of Pennsylvania, has edited and 
completed this volume, and to him we owe much for its present finished 
form. He undertook the work at the express wish of Mr. Duffield, who 
wrote him to that effect a few months before his death. Professor 
Thompson speaks of the embarrassment which he experienced by the 
very vitality and personality of Mr. Duffield’s style. All who came in 
contact with him can fully appreciate the remark which Professor 
Thompson here makes. He has allowed expressions to stand as Mr. 
Duffield left them, although they do not always express the editor’s 
views or receive the endorsement of his critical judgment. Occasion- 
ally he dissents from some of the arguments which the author used, 
but at other times he has left the chapters as he found them, although 
he differed somewhat from the viewsexpressed. In his preface the editor 
tells us that he should have liked to re-write the chapter on Hermann of 
Reichenau, but he feared to do more than retouch it. Mr. Duffield 
believed that in Hermann he found the trueauthor of Veni Sancte Spiritus. 
This writer well remembers hearing Mr. Duffield discuss this subject 
with an enthusiasm as refreshing as at times his vehemence was con+ 
vincing. The editor further informs us that the later chapters, from 
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Thomas Aquinas, with the exception of those on Jacoponus and Xavier, 
are his own work; but in preparing them he followed the plan of the 
author. Translations not credited to any one are stated in the editor’s 
preface to be by Mr. Duffield; but we have found two or three which 
were certainly not his, although they appear without the names of 
their authors. Some little time ago this writer gave in this QUARTER- 
LY, a review of Mr. Duffield’s English hymns. It was then stated that 
that volume grew upon him while he was engaged in this work on the 
Latin Hymns. He always regarded his book on English Hymns, 
although itis a large volume, as but the adytum, or vestibule, to the glori- 
ous cathedral of praise in these Latin Hymns. Often did he speak in our 
conferences of the fact, which he mentions in his own introduction to 
the Latin Hymns, that the suggestion of preparing the volume came to 
him from Rev. F. N. Zabriskie, D.D., while they were sailing on the 
North River on a fresh April morning in 1882. Dr. Zabriskie offered 
to open the columns of the Christian Intelligencer to a series of new ar- 
ticles on Latin hymns and hymn-writers. Then it was that the idea of 
a book took form in the author’s mind. He at once saw that as he went 
on with his work, instead of mastering it, it mastered him. He found 
himself upon new ground, and he was constantly driven to the necessity 
of referring to the original authorities. His scholarly instinct com- 
pelled him to go back to the original Latin, German and French. He 
was, to a considerable degree, a pioneer in this great field of early 
hymnology. Mr. Duffield was not disposed to take anything for granted 
merely on the authority of earlier investigators. He had his idiosyn- 
cracies but no one can for a moment doubt the earnestness of his pur- 
pose to discover the facts and honestly to state them. He gives due 
praise to the Superintendent of the Astor Library, Mr. Little, and to its 
librarians, Mr. Frederick Saunders and Mr. Bierstadt. He also ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to Dr. Briggs and to Dr. Schaff of the 
Union Seminary and to a number of others who have given him assist- 
ance and counsel in his work. Miss Lilian B. Day, of Bloomfield, 
rendered valuable assistance by copying his great index of Latin hymns, 
by preparing the index to his English Hymns, and by doing much other 
work in a careful manner and in an appeciative spirit. The result is 
that we havea volume of unique value. It enters as a polished stone 
into the grand temple of early hymnology and ofsacred literature. It is 
a book which every careful student of hymnology haslong desired. One 
wonders how the world has been satisfied during all these years with- 
out such a work as this. No student may consider himself prepared 
for the study of Latin and English hymns without the two volumes 
Latin Hymns and English Hymns, by Mr. Duffield. But not only will 
those who are special students in this department of inquiry desire this 
book, but all ministers, theological students, college professors, editors, 
and lovers of poetry and readers of the best literature, whatever their 
religious opinions may be, will require these volumes in order to make 
their information symmetrical and complete. This book contains 
thirty-three chapters besides the editor’s preface and the author’s in- 
troduction. 

Perhaps we can in no way better give an idea of the range which it 
takes and the vast fields which it covers than by an enumeration of the 
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topics which it discusses: The Praise Service of the Early Church, 
The Study of the Latin Hymns, Hilary of Poitiers and the Earliest 
Latin Hymn, Pope Damasus and the Beginning of Rhyme, Ambrose, 
Prudentius, the First Christian Poet, Ennodius, Bishop of Pavia 
Czlius Sedulius, and his Alphabet Hymn, Venatius Fortunatus, the 
Troubadour, Gregorius Magnus, The Venerable Bede, Rabanus 
Maurus, Author of Veni Creator, Notker of St. Gall, called Balbulus, 
Walafrid Strabo, Hermannus Contractus and the Veni Sancte Spiritus, 
Peter Damiani, Cardinal and Flagellant ; Hildebert and his Hymn, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Abelard, Peter the Venerable, Bernard of Cluny, 
Adam of St. Victor, Thomas of Celano, Thomas Aquinas and John Bon- 
aventura, Jacoponus, and the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Francis Xavier, Missionary to the Indies; The Hymn-writers and the 
Breviary, The Unknown and the Less Known Hymn-writers, Latin 
Hymnology and Protestantism, Bibliographical Notes and Index to 
Translated Hymns. These chapters are not, of course, of equal value. 
There will also be differences of opinion as to the conclusions which 
Mr. Duffield reaches on some of the generally disputed ques- 
tions. It is much easier, however, to criticise his methods of rea- 
soning and theconclusions which he reaches than to estabiish opposite 
opinions. We have given some consideration to several of the ques- 
tions which he discusses, and, while we are not always fully convinced 
by his reasoning, we are free to admit that it has destroyed our faith in 
opposite opinions. Some will consider that he has given too much 
space to a man like Abelard; they will doubt also the judgments 
regarding him which he frequently and earnestly expresses. No doubt 
he is right in saying that the ‘‘ damned spot” in Abelard’s character 
has greatly helped to ensure his fame. Whether he be right or not in 
his judgment of Abelard and Heloise, all will experience to some de- 
gree the contagion of his enthusiasm and the vigor of his rhetoric. 
His chapters on Latin Hymnology and Protestanism and Biographical 
Notes are ofimmense value. Their preparation cost him an enormous 
amount of labor. Only those who are themselves investigators in these 
different fields can in any measure appreciate the vastness and variety 
of the labor performed in the preparation of these difficult chapters. 
Some of Mr. Duffield’s translations from the Latin, and also from the 
Greek, are as beautiful poetically as they are correct hymnologically. 
The opening chapter of the book—7Zhe Praise Service of the Early 
Church—ought to be read and carefully studied by every minister. 
Comparatively few readers of the New Testament appreciate the fact that 
some of its most tender portions are really hymns of prayer and praise, 
which doubtless were sung in the assemblies of the Early Church; a 
knowledge of this fact adds wonderfully to their meaning and their 
charm. The ‘‘ hymn” which our Lord and his disciples sang at the 
‘¢ Last Supper” was no doubt the chanting of portions of Psalm 113 to 
118. Some Baptists criticise the chanting of psalms now in our serv- 
ices; they forget that when our Lord and his disciples had sung an 
‘*hymn” amid such solemn scenes, they simply chanted a psalm. 
This chapter calls our attention to the Magnificat of Mary, the Nunc 
Dimittis of Simeon, the Benedictus of Zachariah and the Gloria in E-xcel- 
sis Deo of the angels. He also calls attention to the fact that in Eph. 
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5:14, ‘‘ Awake, O thou that sleepest,” we have a fragment of sacred 
song; inI Tim. 3:16 the Apostle quoted a well known strophe ; that in 
1 Tim. 6:15,16 we have another instance of an early hymn; and in I] 
Tim, 2;11-13 the ‘‘ faithful saying” is supposed by many to be a quo- 
tation from one of these ancient hymns. This argument may not be 
conclusive ; scholars of equal learning and judgment may differ touch- 
ing some of these conjectures ; but it cannot be doubted that the most 
careful and pious scholarship is tending in the direction of regarding 
these as extracts from some of the hymns of the Early Church. There 
are also in the Book of Revelation a number of instances of a like char- 
acter, and especially the glorious invitation found in chapter 22:17 may 
be written as a stanza from an early hymn. Some of the notes in this 
chapter also throw much light on the order of service in the Early 
Church. The indices and appendices are of the utmost value. The 
first appendix gives in full the Latin hymn of Bernard of Morlaix, a 
hymn which contains over two thousand five hundred words. It is on 
the vanity of this world and the longing for eternal life. 

There is much in this volume which must interest the student of 
general literature. The amount of biographical and historical material 
which it contains cannot be found in the books to which the average 
student of church history has access. Most of the hymns are trans- 
lated, and those whoare not acquainted with either Greek or Latin can 
by means of English alone become acquainted with the treasures of 
knowledge contained in this volume. There are also not infrequently 
flashes of wit which were characteristic of the author; pleasant conceits 
which were idiosyncratic, and which will not be unwelcome even to 
those who did not enjoy the pleasure of the author’s acquaintance. 
The volume, it is not too much to say, will mark an era in the study 
of Latin hymns. Those who desire to trace the development of Chris- 
tian thought as it entered into old Latin words, giving them a new 
meaning, and sometimes necessitating the creation of entirely new 
words, will find these Latin Hymns most helpful in such a pursuit. 
There are those also whose ear will certainly be captivated by the son- 
orous music and melody of these Latin words, even though they may 
not be exact students of latinity; in addition to this charm they will 
find in most cases the English translation in parallel columns. 

It was not without emotion that this writer took up this volume. 
The stately form, the clear eye, the ringing voice and the kindly soul of 
the author were present once more. As he lays the book down now at 
the conclusion of this review that presence is once more with him, re- 
buking all that is unworthy of the highest Christian manhood and 
inspiring every impulse toward the attainment of that lofty ideal. Al- 
ready the musical soul of the author has joined the choir before the 
Redeemer’s throne made up of all nations, kindreds, tongues and peo- 
ples, singing in sweeter strains than earth can know. We can heartily 
commend this book. Of the author’s English Hymns, together with 
the excellent volumes by Dr. Burrage and Rev. William H. Parker, 
we have alreadyspoken. Nointelligent pastor can afford to be ignorant 
of the treasures of knowledge contained in these volumes regarding 
hymns which the congregations are constantly singing, and about which 
they are earnestly asking questions. A hymn comes to have tenfold 
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more meaning when we learn the circumstances of its origin, and 
the life and character of its author. We welcome this latest volume to 
the important and still small library on Hymnology. 


ROBERT S. MAC ARTHUR. 


Buddhism, in its connection with Brahmanism and Hinduism, and in its con- 
trast with Christianity, By Sir MONIER-WILLIAMS. 8vo, pages xxxii. and 
563, $5.25. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


This is one of the most important books recently issued. It was 
prepared after the most careful and scholarly research by an Oriental- 
ist of rare zifts in full sympathy both with his theme and with Christi- 
anity. Sir Monier-Williams has written upwards of a dozen books on 
Brahmanism, Hinduism, India and the Indian peoples and the Sanskrit 
language, but he has hitherto never ventured into either Buddhism nor 
the Pali language. He brings to this study of Buddhism a life-long 
preparation in the study of kindred Oriental faiths and tongues, he has 
made a special study of the Pali and the Thibetan, he has made three 
several journeys in the sacred lands of Buddhism, in the place of its 
origin, in Ceylon and even up to the borders of Thibet. Besides these 
he has availed himself of the help of the latest publications of the Pali 
Text Society. While an earnest believer in Christianity Sir Monier- 
Williams has endeavored to give Buddhism credit for all the good it 
contains, as a charitable critic. He has written for cultured English- 
speaking people, combining scientific accuracy with popular exposi- 
tion. 

There is a small host of books on Buddhism (by the way Sir Monier- 
Williams takes pains to say that the uin Buddhism is not to be pro- 
nounced as the u in bud but as the u in bull, like 00 in good) and one 
asks if this is a worthy addition to the number, if it is likely to prove a 
standard work and so be worthy of a place in one’s library not readily 
to be yielded to any successor. The answer must be both yes and no. 
For Buddhism in its philosophical theories, for a careful solution of the 
problems touching the Buddhist belief in its earliest days and in its de- 
velopment in and about India there is no better work. In these and in 
other respects St. Hilaire, Burnouf, Beal, Bigandet, Hardy and Rhys 
Davids are surpassed by Sir Monier-Williams. But the work is defi- 
cient in that it does not give commensurate treatment of Chinese and 
Japanese Buddhism. : 

This is probably one reason why Sir Monier-Williams judges 
Chinese Buddhism as not so much needing special treatment, not only 
because Schlagintweit and Beal have dwelt upon Thibetan and Chinese 
Buddhism, but also because he accepts the statement of Dr. Happer 
and Professor Legge that the number of Buddhists in China is com- 
monly greatly exaggerated. Sir Monier-Williams places Christianity, 
numerically, at the head of all religions, next Confucianism, then 
Brahmanism and Hinduism, and assigns the fourth place to Buddhism. 
Of the 300 millions of Chinese Sir Monier-Williams concludes that 
only 20 millions are Buddhists or even a smaller number. Dr. Happer 
thinks that only one Chinaman out of every twenty is a Buddhist, 
which would make the number yet smaller. The total number of 
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Buddhists in all the world, is according to our author, not over 724 
millions. 

The chapters of this work are the Duff lectures delivered in Edin- 
burgh in 1888. The work was much expanded beyond the original in- 
tention. The occasion ofthis was its author’s desire to make his work 
complete. He has added some illustrations, carefully selected to illus- 
trate his interpretation of Buddhist ideas. A summary of the work will 
best indicate its scope. Starting from the consideration of the Buddha 
as a personal teacher, Sir Monier-Williams proceeds to examine the 
Dharma, or Buddhist Scriptures, and then describes the Sangha, or 
Buddhist order of monks. Then follow several chapters on the phil- 
osophical doctrines of Buddhism and its morality. The transformation 
of its doctrines in connection with its passing from India to other lands 
and with its total disappearance from the land of its birth are noted 
before studying the rise of theistic and polytheistic Buddhism. The 
mystical Yoga philosophy, a sort of Buddhist’s spiritualistic conception, 
is described but hardly explained. Then we come to the spread of 
Buddhism to Mongolia and Thibet, taken together with a study of the 
Buddhist hierarchy. Then follows a description of the ceremonies, 
rites, sacred places, monasteries and temples, images, idols and sacred 
objects of Buddhism. The work concludes with a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the contrasts, and Sir Monier-Williams finds dozens of them— 
between Buddhism and Christianity. 

Sir Monier-Williams pronounces the original Buddhism undoubt- 
edly atheistic, believing in no God or Supreme Being. He proves 
that Buddha taught that there is no soul and he interprets the Nirvana 
of Buddhism as being the total extinction of personal existence. But 
of course all this has to do with the Buddhism of the books and our 
author distinctly recognizes that this is not the present and popular 
conception of the Buddhists. For its presentation of Buddhist philoso- 
phy Sir Monier-Williams has laid the whole missionary world under 
obligation to bim. Writing as a zealous Christian, believing in the 
duty of Christians to supplant every other faith with the best, that of 
the Christian, he has presented a vast array of arguments that the 
missionaries of Ceylon, Burma, China and Japan will not fail to appre- 
ciate. The book is a mine of resources for them. 

To those of us who neither now nor at any time come in contact 
with Buddhists the book is of value chiefly in giving us a true picture 
neither overdrawn and highly colored, like Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘ The 
Light of Asia,” nor as savagely depreciative as the works of some of 
the Roman Catholic writers on Buddhism mentioned in Otto Kistner’s 
‘¢ Bibliography of Buddhism.” We shall appreciate our own faith the 
better by a careful study of its contrast with Buddhism and have a 
very much clearer comprehension of this, one of the greatest of the 
world’s religions by the aid of Sir Monier-Williams great work. It 
is a wonder that no one of the missionary magazines has yet thought to 
reprint that last chapter, on the contrast, nor that apparently none of 
the missionaries in Buddhist lands has thought to translate it and print 
it as a tract for circulation among Buddhists. 

FRANK S. DOBBINS. 
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The Calvary Pulpit. Christ and Him Crucified. By Robert S. Mac- 
ARTHUR, D.D. 12mo. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


The sermons composing this volume are a selection from the dis- 
courses preached by the Calvary pastor during his earlier ministr., for 
the most part. A number ofthem are occasional sermons of special in- 
terest tothe church of whose history they form a part, but not, therefore, 
uninteresting to alarger public. It argues no local or personal conceit for 
one to assume that many eyes are turned towards this church, which has 
a past so remarkable, a present so inspiring, a future so full of prom- 
ise. It has had asuccession of pastors who were men of light and leading 
and has contained a band of laymen, rich in wisdom as well as in gold, 
and liberal of both in the service of the church. Happy the man whose 
duty it is to lead and preach to such a church, for in him shall be ful- 
filled the Scripture, ‘‘ And there shall be, like people, like priest.” 

The preacher of these sermons needs no introduction to the readers 
of this REVIEW. They are familiar with his career—a career which, if 
not unexampled in the Baptist ministry, is unsurpassed—with his worth 
as a man and a brother in Christ, with his fame as a pulpit and platform 
orator, with his many forms of literary work. Some of them have often 
listened to his voice, and have tried to analyze his oratory and dis- 
cover the secret of his power. In preaching, even more than in writing, 
personality is potent—not merely the style, but the whole sermon, is the 
man—and no one can understand Dr. MacArthur’s hold on an audience 
who does not understand him, who does not know him intimately. One 
may, perhaps, venture to borrow one of his own illustrations and use it 
just here. It is told of Lamartine that, on presenting De la Eure to the 
Parisian populace during a revolutionary outbreak, he said: ‘‘ Citizens, 
listen ; sixty years of a pure life are about to address you.” It is the life, 
the man, behind the sermon that speaks with power. 

But in addition to a Christian manhood that commands confidence, 
esteem, affection, Dr. MacArthur has other indispensable qualifications 
of the orator—a presence graceful and manly, a voice resonant, flexible 
and sympathetic, gesture varied and natural, enunciation and pronoun- 
ciation perfect. Add to this the capacity of fluent speech, smooth, cor- 
rect, never hesitating for the right word, and we have all the prequisites 
of pulpit oratory of the first order. There only needs a great theme 
and the inspiration of a great occasion to lift such a man out of himself 
and raise him to the #4 power. No preacher can, howeyer, strike 
twelve every time. Indeed, we have heard the opinion maintained that 
a minister ought not to be eloquent habitually ; that even if he possesses 
the faculty of playing on the emotions of an audience as on an organ, 
he should use this power sparingly. The most of his preaching should 
be wholesome, plain, nourishing, edifying discourse. Occasionally a 
sermon may be pitched on a high key, but not often. The preacher 
should have in view the needs of the plain people who form the large 
majority of his hearers, and give each his portion in due season. 

The sermons in this volume are not, on the whole, specimens of Dr. 
MacArthur's best pulpit work, judged by literary and oratorical stand- 
ards only. They are excellent specimens of his average pulpit work, 
sermons such as he gives to his people from week to week. One who 
has never heard him will get from the printed page a very inad 
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equate idea of his preaching. Types cannot reproduce tone and gesture 
and manner, and in his case these mean more than they mean in the case 
of many preachers. But much that is best is here in full flavor—the 
reverence for Scripture, the spiritual fervor, the terse and epigrammatic 
style are reproduced. Here is a preacher who regards himself as a 
herald, an ambassador, who is solicitous only to deliver his message and 
to induce men to receive and obey. 

In another volume, to be published in afew months, we shall have a 
collection of the later sermons preached in the Calvary pulpit, that will 
no doubt illustrate some sides of the preacher’s work imperfectly appear- 
ing inthis. Together, they willconstitute a contribution of unusual in- 
terest to the sermonic literature of our day. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


The Ten Commandments. A Course of Lectures Delivered Before the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. By GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN. I2mo. pp. 378 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 


There is probably no Baptist pastor in the United States who has 
devoted himself more assiduously to the type of preaching known as ex- 
pository than Dr. Boardman. He possesses for this work many notable 
qualifications, native and acquired. He is, first of all, a scholar. Not 
professing to be an expert, in linguistics or exegesis, he yet has a solid 
knowledge of the Scriptures in the original tongues, and is well read in 
Biblical literature in general. He has, also, an acute and subtle mind, 
and a temperament that fits him to understand the Orientalism of the 
Bible. He is a devout believer in the divine inspiration and supreme 
authority of the Scriptures, as well as in the necessity of an illumination 
by the Holy Ghost of the interpreter’s mind. Withal, he has acquired 
a rich and varied English style, and his pen touches nothing that it 
does not adorn. Qualities like these lack little or nothing of making 
him an ideal expositor. From the work that he has done primarily for his 
own flock, he has from time to time chosen the materials for a book, 
and thus has made a larger public his grateful debtors. His Studies in 
the Creative Week and Epiphanies of the Risen Lord will at once sug- 
gest themselves tothe reader, as books that stand at the very head of 
their class. 

One is inclined, however, to place these lectures first among his 
books. The range of topics is large, their importance is of the highest, 
the essence of religion both as a doctrine and as a life. All of the au- 
thor’s powers of mind and heart are laid under contribution by such a 
subject, and respond nobly to the demand. Originally delivered before 
a body of college students, these lectures are admirably adapted to 
stimulate, instruct, and inspire readers, old or young, into whose hands 
they fall. That other volumes will come from Dr. Boardman’s work- 
shop, will be the hope of all who are fortunate enough to lay hands on 
this. 

HENRY C. VEDDER, 
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History of Utah. By Husert Howe Bancrort. 8vo. pp. 808. San 

Francisco: The History Company. 

This is the thirty-eighth volume on American history that Mr. Ban- 
croft has published. His methods of work have long been known. 
The books are his writings only in a Pickwickian sense, the investi- 
gations and even the main work of composition being done by a corps 
of literary workers employed by him. A certain amount of revision 
and combination of the labors of his assistants is done by Mr. Bancroft, 
who thereby assumes the responsibilities as well as the fame of author- 
ship. What we really have is a co-operative history, the labors being 
directed and the results edited by one man. 

The honesty of this method, which has been questioned, would be 
more unimpeachable had the facts been frankly avowed. It is obvious, 
however, that the method has a great advantage, if the workers are all 
competent and industrious ; for it has given us, in books that will fill at 
most two library shelves, the essence of a collection numbering fully 
100,000 books and manuscripts. It is also obvious that anything like 
a historical style must not be expected by the reader of these books. A 
great storehouse of facts, in the main trustworthy, Mr. Bancroft has 
given us, and for this it is right that we should thank him, recognizing 
to be sure the limits of his accomplishment, but wasting no vain regrets 
that he has not achiéved the impossible. 

The volume on Utah requires something more than this general 
estimate. Its value as a repository of facts is very great. Itis, indeed, 
the first serious attempt to write a history of Mormonism, founded on 
an exhaustive study of the literature. Only those who have made re- 
searches in that literature will quite appreciate how full and careful has 
been the search of the writers for every book, and pamphlet, and article 
that contributes any original material. That every one of the pam- 
phlets and books catalogued and quoted has been fully mastered would 
be too much to say. We have detected here and there indications that 
the writer of a particular chapter has failed to make himself fully 
acquainted with his material beforewriting. Forexample: ‘‘ Among 
others Sidney Rigdon, a preachingelder in thereformed baptist church.” 
Likewise these sentencesabout Rigdon: ‘‘ After preaching for a time, 
he was called to take charge of achurch at Pittsburgh, where he met 
with success, and soon became very popular. But his mind was perplexed 
over the doctrines he was required to promulgate, and in 1824 he re- 
tired from the ministry. There were two friends who had likewise 
withdrawn from their respective churches,.and with whom he conferred 
freely, Alexander Campbell, of his own congregation, and one Walter 
Scott of the Scandinavian church of that city.” It would be difficult to 
pack more ludicrous errors into the same space than are contained in 
these sentences. They showan unfamiliarity with the religious contro- 
versies of this period that augurs ill for the trustworthiness, not only of 
the narrative as a whole, but of any conclusions drawn from it. 

It would be easy to point out not a few slips of this kind in matters 
of detail, due to imperfect mastery of material, but such criticism is 
trivial in comparison with the main accusation that we must now bring 
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against the book. The manner in which Mr. Bancroft has chosen to 
treat the rise and progress of Mormonism deprives his work of all his- 
toric value, save for the facts he tells. He makes in his preface a 
strong plea for the impartial treatment of Mormonism, but his idea of 
impartiality is to treat all Mormons’ testimony as of pony equal 
weight with that of their opponents—when he does not follow Mormon 
testimony in spite of evidence against it. Now this is not impartiality. 
It is not the way in which testimony is weighed in a court of justice. 
When there is conflicting testimony in court, no judge, counsel, or jury 
assumes allto have equal weight. Onthe contrary, it is immediately as- 
sumed that some evidence is either honest mistake, or deliberate perjury, 
and the attempt is made so to sift and weigh the evidence as to discover 
what is thetruth. In doing this, it is necessary for the judge and jury 
to be impartial, that is, to avoid being swayed by prepossessions or pre- 
judices, so that each fact may have assigned to it its due weight and 
no more. But impartiality does not forbid a positive conclusion at the 
end of the inquiry; on the contrary, if the evidence greatly preponder- 
ates in one direction, impartiality requires a decision accordingly, even 
if that decision is a virtual declaration that some witnesses are guilty of 
perjury. We take issue with Mr. Bancroft, therefore, not because he 
weighs evidence scrupulously and decides in favor of the Mormons at 
last, but because he virtually decides for them at the outset and declines 
to weigh the evidence at all. ‘I would have it clearly understood,” he 
says, ‘‘ that it is my purpose, here as elsewhere in all my historical ef- 
forts, to impart information rather than attempt to solve problems.” 
But the historian’s purpose is not to impart false information? If not, 
it is necessary to solve some problems, one being the value of the docu- 
ments on which the historian relies, and another being the credibility 
of the persons who composed them. 

No one can study the origin and early history of Mormonism im- 
partially without finding a vast preponderance of evidence that it had 
its origin in the shrewd imposture of a few men, and the credulity and 
fanaticism ofa tew others. The evidence of the worthless character of 
the Smith family, and of Joseph Smith in particular, is established bya 
crowd of contemporary witnesses that cannot be impeached. Indeed, 
no serious attempt has ever been made to impeach them; Dr. Bancroft 
does not attempt it; he merely dodges the issue and assumes the credi- 
bility of Smith. Exceptin his shrewdness, Joseph Smith has a counter- 
part in nearly every American county—a shiftless, vicious fellow, gen- 
erally suspected of stealing his neighbor’s chickens and sheep, but still 
managing to keep ‘‘on the windy side o’ the law,” apparently without 
enough manhood left in him for the grace of God to get a fair hold on. 
To relate with a long face such a creature’s pretended revelations from 
God, as if they were on a par with those of prophets and patriarchs, is 
enough to nauseate one. Of course Mormons do it, but that an ‘‘ im- 
partial ” historian should do it would be past belief had not Mr. Bancroft 
demonstrated its possibility. The history of these revelations, as told 
both by Smith and his dupes, is so marked by clumsy imposture that 
no one could fail to detect the fraud whose eyes were not blinded by a 
religious delusion. 

It pleases Mr. Bancroft to maintain that the origin of the Book of 
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Mormon has not been established. It has never been indisputably es- 
tablished, in the only possible way, by the production of the original 
manuscript of Spaulding’s romance, but that may yet be done. And 
in the meantime a case of circumstantial evidence has been made out 
strong enough to hang a whole regiment, if it were a question of life 
and death. Two things are certain: Smith did not receive the Book 
of Mormon by divine revelatlon, and he did not compose it himself. He 
obtained the manuscript from some one. Sidney Rigdon might have 
purloined the Spaulding manuscript, and from the basis of the romance 
he was capable of constructing the pretended revelation. It is proved 
that Rigdon and Smith had communications shortly before the ‘‘ revel- 
ations’? began, and numerous circumstances coming to light one at a 
time, have confirmed this hypothesis of the origin of the manuscript 
that Smith dictated a little at a time to Martin Harris and Oliver Cow- 
dery. It seems probable that he destroyed the copy he received from 
Rigdon as fast as dictated, for Mrs. Harris deliberately made way with 
116 pages of the manuscript, which loss Harris was neverable to supply. 
For a time this caused great consternation among the founders of the 
sect, and they feared an irreparable disaster, but they gradually took 
heart in the belief that Mrs. Harris had destroyed the missing sheets. 
Many of these facts are stated by Mr. Bancroft, either in his text or in 
his foot notes, but they are so stated as to do the least harm to Mor- 
monism and most to discredit its opponents. That’s impartiality, you 
know. 

The full flower of Mr. Bancroft’s study of Mormonism is seen in his 
treatment of the “‘ revelation” regarding polygamy. Completely ig- 
noring the prohibition of polygamy contained in the original Book of 
Mormon, and treating as slanders allegations by contemporary oppo- 
nents that immoral practice had preceded the “‘ revelation,” which 
had become a necessity to justify Smith and other leaders in their 
practices, he gives the Mormon account in full. A Mormon apostle 
could not have stated the case better for his church. And, as if to 
show what lengths he is prepared to goin his championship of the 
Mormons, the historian adds this sentence: ‘‘Had they consulted 
more closely the signs of the times, had they been less orthodox in their 
creed, less patriarchial in their practice, less biblical in their tenets, less 
devoted in their doctrines—in a word, had they followed more closely 
the path of worldly wisdom, and, like opposing christian sects, tempered 
religion with civilization, giving up the worst parts of religion for the 
better parts of civilization, I should not now be writing their history as 
one with the historyof Utah.” It ischaracteristic of our author that he 
begins Mormon with a capital and Christian with a small letter. It is 
also characteristic of him that he should pronounce the chief failings of 
the Mormons to be their too great devotion to the Bible, and their dis- 
regard of worldly wisdom. And we are expected to call this stuff his- 
tory. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 





